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Il.—_TELEPATHY. 

SHE experiments described in our last article were 

{ continued, in varying circumstances, with inter- 

esting results; but it would not be worth the 

space to describe all the details. Though suc- 

=A cess was more or less frequent in different forms 

of experiment, and on different occasions, there was nothing to 

indicate fraud or trickery of any kind, though all precautions 

were taken which might serve to detect it. Finally, a new 

line of investigation was pursued, in order to determine the 

manner in which the impression seemed to be produced. The 
following questions were proposed: 

1. A natural impressibility being assumed, what are the 
further conditions which determine or modify success? 

2. Is the transferred impression phonetic, or visual, or in- 
determinate ? 

3. How far do impressions of drawings or geometrical fig- 
ures, inexpressible in descriptive words, admit of being trans- 
ferred ? 

4. Are there any peculiar features in this latter form of 
transference, such as the inversion ox perversion of the ob- 
ject, etc.? 

The third of these questions is of a: practical character, and 
its answer is evidently a partial answer té “the sectnd one. If 
an impression of a drawing or of a geontetiical figure, having 
no fully descriptive name, can be transferred as that ‘of a card 
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or of a name can be, it is clear that in such a case the im- 
pression must be largely a visual one. 

Experiments of this kind were made on a young man named 
Smith, at Brighton. A drawing being made without any pos- 
sibility of Mr. Smith’s seeing it, he was asked to draw his im- 
pression of it. He was blindfolded and remained so while 
making his own drawing, which, naturally, would tend to make 
it imperfect. Evidently, it would be very difficult to draw the 
simplest kind of figure (a square, for instance) perfectly, with- 
out the direction given by the sight of what one was drawing, 
however clear the impression might be. Still, the trials were 
successful enough to show the reality of the impression pro- 
duced; in some cases they were remarkably so. 

Since that time, these experiments have been continued with 
various subjects (or percipients), actual objects being sometimes 
used instead of drawings. Failures, of course, there have been, 
and plenty of them; for there is no doubt that the great ma- 
jority of people on whom such an experiment might be tried 
would receive no impression whatever, and would have simply 
to guess, in making any attempt at description or reproduc- 
tion. But the successes actually recorded are quite enough to 
show that there was in the persons who could succeed in this 
way a faculty of some special kind, enabling them to do so, 
though this faculty could hardly be constant and steady. 

In experiments of this sort, the object being in itself a visi- 
ble one, it is, however, clear that this faculty is not necessarily 
one of ability to receive thought impressions; for in some 
cases it may be the still more mysterious and extraordinary 
one of clairvoyance, by which a person may be able to describe 
a visible object even when it is unseen by those making the 
experiment on him. For instance, he may be required to read 
a sentence in a book on a library shelf on-some page or at 
some line mentioned at random by the experimenters. This 
sort of thing Seems to have been done; but at present we 
need not Hisétissiit.i 2: Ag it is a more exdennedionty and unac- 
countable matter ‘than that of thought-transference, and as the 
fact of thous htitrdristesénce is clearly enough shown in cases 
like those ‘before’ ‘mentioned, in which the thought communi- 
cated has-he: réal* ‘isibde object corresponding to it (as in that 
_ of the nathés‘6f people Simply thought of or imagined), it seems 
more simple and scientific to ascribe this reproduction of actual 
drawings and similar phenomena to thought-transference, rather 
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than to clairvoyance; especially as the percipients were in no 
trance or other abnormal state. 

The subject of thought-transference was investigated for 
quite a number of years; even now formal experiments on it 
are, probably, sometimes made. Usually it would seem that 
visible objects have been chosen for the object of thought, 
rather than matters not capable of representation in this way. 
Though the amount of success has varied with different agents 
and percipients, there seems to be no doubt as to the reality 
of the phenomenon. Any suspicion as to collusion, or fraud 
of any kind, would seem to be pretty thoroughly disposed of 
by the varying circumstances and conditions of the experiments. 
It is to be regretted that there have not been more numerous 
formal attempts to convey thoughts not capable of visual repre- 
sentation. Still, even outside of any formal attempts in this 
direction, it has become fairly certain that such thoughts are 
sometimes transmitted, especially between friends having habit- 
ual sympathy with each other. It is, of course, very plain 
that imagination will exaggerate the amount of this transmis- 
sion, and sometimes claim that it has occurred, when, in fact, 
there has been nothing but an accidental coincidence; but still 
quite enough remains to prove to the unprejudiced that yenu- 
ine phenomena of this kind really do sometimes occur. 

It is rather a pity that 'more experiments have not been 
made—or, if made, not recorded—of transmission of thought 
concerning ordinary matters. We have, however, some. which 
seem quite satisfactory. For example, in the spring of 1893, 
experiments of this kind were made by a physician of San 
Francisco and his wife, the latter being on a visit in the coun- 
try. They alternated as transmitter and receiver. There seems 
to have been some clairvoyance combined with the reception 
of the ideas intended to be conveyed, particularly on the doc- 
tor’s part. For instance, here are the first two messages. A 
particular ten minutes of the day was assigned for the time of 
the attempt at transmission. 


May 12.— Transmitter, Mrs. S——. 

Arrived safely. Pleasant trip. B feels fairly well. 
We have a nice place in an old-fashioned house. 
Received by Dr. S : 

Had a good trip. B—— slept well. House squarely built 
and plain; porch surrounded by trees ; not fronting the road ; 
rooms very sunny. 
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These particulars were all accurate; as they relate to visi- 
ble things to a great extent, they seem to indicate clairvoy- 
ance, especially as they do not seem to have been consciously 
intended to be sent. 


May 13. Transmitter, Dr. S ; 

Theresa B and her mother were here yesterday. Also 
Clara and Emma. Business somewhat dull. W-——’s house 
burned yesterday. 


Received by Mrs. S——. 
I think Theresa B was there or is coming. Some- 
thing, I can’t make out, about business. I think it is bad. 


The above will suffice for samples of this sort of communi- 
cation. Similar successes were obtained for about ten days. 
It is not intended, by giving those above, to produce convic- 
tion as to the genuineness or reality of the transmission or re- 
ception; but, rather, to show what sort of thing was attempted. 
The conviction of reality can only come from going over the 
whole mass. of evidence, for which, of course, we would not 
have space. It would be still more satisfactory if the experi- 
ments had been made on abstract ideas, incapable of visualiza- 
tion, or on purely internal emotions, not manifested outwardly 
in any way. Still, what evidence we have in this case and 
others seems quite sufficient to give at least a strong probabil- 
ity that we have a real relation of cause and effect in the 
transmission and reception. 

The whole matter of transmission and reception of thoughts, 
mental images, or ideas,.and emotions, in ways distinct from 
our regular physical ‘methods of communication, is now com- 
monly and conveniently known as ¢elepathy. The term, though 
convenient, is not, however, thoroughly suitable or descriptive. 
The phenomena coming under it were classed by Mr. Myers 
as ‘‘sensory automatism,” as distinguished from the ‘‘ motor 
automatism ” occurring principally in spiritist médiums, or in 
objects influenced by them. But this term also is not quite ap- 
propriate, as it seems to imply that an impression is made on 
the senses, either real or imaginary, and never on the intellect 
or emotions pure and simple. Still, it would seem that in most 
cases, especially when the transmission is not of set purpose, 
but also even when it is, some impression is made on the senses, 
which cannot—at any rate without special effort and care—be 
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distinguished from those which we are constantly receiving in 
our daily life. That is to say, they take the form of visions, 
or (less frequently) of auditions or hearings, or, perhaps, can 
be referred to some of the other senses. 

The term ‘‘ telepathy” seems, on the whole, the best. Still 
it is not quite suitable, for the reasons just stated; and, be- 
sides, there seems to be no need that the impression should 
come from a considerable distance, as the “tele”? would seem 
to imply; also, it does not represent in any way the part of 
the agent in producing it, since the “ pathy” simply refers to 
the percipient. The word, indeed, would include clairvoyance, 
which seems to be something quite distinct from thé matter we 
are actually considering. 

Another expression, possibly better than either of these two, 
was formerly used to describe ‘!telepathic” impressions made 
on the senses. They were called ‘‘ phantasms of the living,” as 
distinguished from “‘ phantasms of the dead”’; though there may 
really be in the method of production no difference between one 
kind of phantasm and the other. 

Probably few persons who have not specially studied the 
subject are aware of the mass of evidence which has been brought 
together, mainly by the Society for Psychical Research, or by 
its individual members, bearing on this matter of ‘“‘ phantasms 
of the living.” No impression—or very little—can be made 
by giving one or two instances; but still it will be worth 
while to do so, in order to show just what it is of which we 
are treating. 

First, we will give an auditory case. A Mr. R. Fryer—we 
do not know just what the “R.’’ stands for, but he was known 
in the family as ‘‘ Rod’’—tells us: 


A strange experience occurred in the autumn of the year 
1879. A brother of mine had been from home for three or four 
days, when one afternoon, at half-past five (as nearly as pos- 
sible) I was astonished to hear my name (‘‘ Rod ’’) called out 
very distinctly. Iso clearly recognized my brother’s voice, 
that I looked all over the house for him; but not finding him, 
and indeed knowing that he must be distant some forty miles, 
I ended by attributing the incident to a fancied delusion, and 
thought no more about the matter. On my brother’s arrival, 
however, on the sixth day, he remarked, amongst other things, 
that he had narrowly escaped an ugly accident. It appeared 
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that while getting out from a railway carriage, he missed his 
footing, and fell along the platform ; by putting out his hands 
quickly he broke the fall, and only suffered a severe shaking. 
‘* Curiously enough,’’ he said, ‘‘ when I found myself falling, 
I called out your name.’’ ‘This did not strike me for a mo- 
ment, but on my asking him during what part of the day this 
happened, he gave me the time, which I found corresponded 
exactly with the moment I heard myself called. 


Mr. John T. Fryer, the brother, and ‘‘ agent” in the matter, 
who met with the accident, fully and precisely confirms this. 

The present writer was told of an almost exactly similar 
event by the late Professor Langley, who was an eminently 
careful and accurate observer and weigher of evidence. It was 
the case of a man meeting with an accident by slipping on a 
Brooklyn ferry-boat as it was nearing the landing, by which 
mishap his life seemed in danger for a moment; he called the 
name of his wife, who was then in Prospect Park. She heard 
her name called in his voice at the moment, and was much 
alarmed. 

It might be expected that auditory phantasms would, as 
being simpler, be more frequent than visual ones; but the con- 
trary seems to be the case. It may be remarked, by the way, 
that the term “hallucination” is often, indeed generally, used 
‘instead of “phantasm’’; but this word seems objectionable, as 
it conveys, probably, to most minds the idea that the phenome- 
non is entirely imaginary; that there not only is no objective 
reality producing it, but even no real impression on the eye, 
ear, or other bodily organ which is affected. 

To illustrate the matter of visual phantasms of the living, 
we will give also a couple of examples, taken, like the auditory 
ones above, from Mr. Myers’ book, Human Personality, etc. 

The first is given in a letter from the percipient, as follows: 


Helen Alexander (maid to Lady Waldegrave) was lying here 
very ill with typhoid fever, and was attended by me. I was 
standing at the table by her bedside, pouring out her medicine, 
at about 4 o’clock in the morning of the 4th of October, 
1880. I heard the call-bell ring (this had been heard twice 
before during the night in that same week) and was attracted 
by the door of the room opening, and by seeing a person en- 
tering the room whom I instantly felt to be the mother of the 
sick woman. She had a brass candlestick in her hand, a red 
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shawl over her shoulders, and a flannel petticoat on, which had 
a hole in the front. I looked at her as much as to say: ‘‘I 
am glad you have come’’; but the woman looked at me stern- 
ly, as much as to say: ‘‘ Why wasn’t I sent for before?’’ I 
gave the medicine to Helen Alexander, and then turned 
round to speak to the vision, but no one was there. She had 
gone. She was a short, dark person, and very stout. At 
about 6 o’clock that morning Helen Alexander died. Two 
days after her parents and a sister came to Antony (the place 
where this incident occurred), and arrived between 1 and 2 
o’clock in the morning ; I and another maid let them in, and 
it gave me a great turn when I saw the living likeness of the 
vision I had seen two nights before. I told the sister about 
the vision, and she said that the description of the dress ex- 
actly answered to her mother’s, and that they had brass can- 
dlesticks at home exactly like the one described. ‘There was 
not the slightest resemblance between the mother and 
daughter. FRANCES REDDELL. 


Mr. Myers remarks: 


This at first sight might be taken for a mere delusion of an 
excitable or over-tired servant, modified and exaggerated by 
the subsequent sight of the real mother. ‘If such a case is to 
have evidential force, we must ascertain beyond doubt that the 
description of the experience was given in detail before any 
knowledge of the reality can have affected the percipient’s 
memory or imagination. This necessary corroboration has 
been kindly supplied by Mrs. Pole-Carew, of Antony, Tor- 
point, Devonport. 


This was the lady of the house. Her letter is given in full. 
The most important part of it is her statement that 


Reddell told me and my daughter of the apparition about 
an hour after Helen’s death. 


It seems also pretty clear that Miss Reddell (as we should 
say) was not an excitable person, as she does not seem to have 
been particularly excited when she saw the vision, or when it 
disappeared. Mrs. Pole-Carew tells us that 


Frances Reddell states that she has never had any hallu- 
cination, or any odd experience of any kind, except on this 
one occasion. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Lyttleton, formerly of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, who knows her, tells us that ‘‘ she ap- 
pears to bea most matter-of-fact person, and was apparently 
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most impressed by the fact that she saw a hole in the 
mother’s flannel petticoat, made by the busk of her stays, re- 
produced in the apparition.”’ 


There actually was such a hole. It may be remarked just 
here, that this sort of minute detail in the genuine phantasm, 
whether of the living or of the dead, is the rule rather than 
the exception, and is in sharp contrast to the shadowy and 
vague outlines of the usual ghost story. The real phantasm is 
not a sheeted figure in white, or a dim one in black, but 
seems to wear ordinary clothes, and is usually supposed when 
first seen—as in the above case—to be a living person, like 
those one meets every day. 

The second case that we will give seems remarkably well 
attested, and has the peculiarity of combining dream with 
reality. As the original account is rather long, we shall have 
to condense it. 

The gentleman who gives the account was crossing in a 
steamer of the Inman Line, in 1863, from Liverpool to New 
York. The steamer ran into a storm which lasted about a 
week. On the night following he was having a good sleep for 
the first time since leaving port. He says: 

Toward morning I dreamed that I saw my wife, whom I 
had left in the United States, come to the door of my state- 
room, clad in her night-dress. At the door she seemed to 
discover that I was not the only occupant of the room, hesi- 
tated a little, then advanced to my side, stooped down and 
kissed me, and after gently caressing me for a few moments, 
quietly withdrew. 

Upon waking I was-surprised to see my fellow-passenger— 
whose berth was above mine, but not directly over it—owing 
to the fact that our room was at the stern ot the vessel—lean- 
ing upon his elbow, and looking fixedly at me. ‘‘ You’re a 
pretty fellow,’’ said he at length, ‘‘to have a lady come and 
visit you in this way.’’ I pressed him for an explanation, 
which he at first declined to give, but at length related what 
he had seen, while wide awake, lying in his berth. It ex- 
actly corresponded with my dream. 

On reaching home, my wife’s first question was, when we 
were alone: ‘‘ Did you receive a visit from me a week ago 
Tuesday ?’’ ‘‘A visit from you?” said I, ‘‘we were more 
than a thousand miles atsea.’’ ‘‘I knowit,’’ she replied, 
‘*but it seemed to me that I visited you.’’ ‘‘ It would be im- 
possible,’ said I. ‘‘ Tell me what makes you think so.’’ 
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My wife then told me that, on account of the severity of the 
weather and the reported loss of the A/rica, which sailed for 
Boston on the same day that we left Liverpool for New York, 
and had gone ashore at Cape Race, she had been extremely 
anxious about me. On the night previous, the same night 
when, as mentioned above, the storm had just begun to 
abate, she had lain awake for a long time thinking of me, 
and about four o’clock in the morning it seemed to her that 
she went out to seek me. Crossing the wide and stormy sea, 
she came at length to a low, black steamship, whose side she 
went up, and then descending into the cabin, passed through 
it to the stern, until she came to my state-room. ‘‘ Tell me,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ do they ever have state-rooms like the one I saw, 
where the upper berth extends further back than the under 
one? A man was in the upper berth, looking right at me, and 
for a moment I was afraid to go in, but soon I went up to the 
side of your berth, bent down and kissed you, and embraced 
you, and then went away.”’ 

The description given by my wife of the steamship was cor- 
rect in all particulars, though she had never seen it. (She 
was not living in New York, but in Watertown, Conn.) 


A curious feature about this account is that the telepathic 
impression (if such it was) seems to have been stronger on the 
stranger than on the husband; affecting the latter only vaguely, 
as a dream, while the stranger saw with his waking eyes the 
wife’s phantasm. This peculiarity is, however, not by any 
means unique. 

This whole magazine could easily be filled with well-attested 
cases similar to those just given. It is quite possible that with 
any isolated one a reader or hearer, determined not to believe, 
may find something which seems to him to be a flaw in the 
evidence. And, of course, one can always fall back on the 
hypothesis that the narrator and those who confirm his account 
are simply lying. But it must be remembered that in the 
cases selected by the Society the narrators are persons who, in 
other matters, would not be suspected of falsehood; whose 
names are known, and who have a reputation for truth to main- 
tain. Impeccability in this or any other respect is not claimed 
for them; but it is morally impossible that deception in im- 
portant matters like these can be so common as it would have 
to be to cast doubt on the cumulative, evidence coming from 
the many accounts which have been given. And the same 
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may be said for other sources of error. And, though we might 
expect that the accounts of extraordinary occurrences like those . 
just given would come from persons of an imaginative char- 
acter, there seems to be no indication that such is the rule. 
Undoubtedly some persons are more subject to impressions of 
this kind than others, and seem to receive telepathic messages 
‘not intended for them better than others for whom they are 
intended, or in whom the sender is interested, as in the case 
last given; but this susceptibility does not seem to be con- 
nected with susceptibility to emotion or feeling in general, 
or with a nervous temperament, as commonly understood. 

It should also be noticed that these messages or impressions 
sometimes seem to be received when there is no conscious 
effort on the part of the sender to convey them. Some people 
seem to have, so to speak, a sort of habitual activity in this 
way. To illustrate the meaning of this, we may be excused 
for giving in full an account given by the Rev. T. L. Williams, 
vicar of Porthleven, near Helston, dated August 1, 1884: 


Some years ago (I cannot give you any date, but you may 
rely on the facts) on one occasion, when I was absent from 
home, my wife awoke one morning, and to her surprise and 
alarm saw an appearance of me standing by the bedside look- 
ing at her. In her fright she covered her face with the bed- 
clothes, and when she ventured to look again the appearance 
was gone. On another occasion, when I was not absent from 
home, my wife went one evening to week-day evensong, and 
on getting to the churchyard gate, which is about forty yards 
or so from the church door, she saw me, as she supposed, 
coming from the church in surplice and stole. I came a little 
way, she says, and turned round the corner of the building, 
when she lost sight of me. The idea suggested to her mind 
was that I was coming out of the church to meet a funeral at 
the gate. 


It should be noted that in this and the following instance 
the percipient had no idea that there was anything abnormal 
in what she saw. 


I was at the time in church in my place in the choir, where 
she was much surprised to see me when she entered the build- 
ing. I have often endeavored to shake my wife’s belief in 
the reality of her having seen what she thinks she saw. In 
the former case, I have told her: ‘‘ You were only half 
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awake, and perhaps dreaming.’’ But she always confidently 
asserts that she was broad awake, and is quite certain that 
she saw me. In the latter case she is equally confident. 

My daughter also has often told me, and now repeats the 
story, that one day, when living at home before her marriage, 
she was passing my study door, which was ajar, and looked 
in to see if I wasthere. She saw me sitting in my chair, and 
as she caught sight of me I stretched out my arms, and drew 
my hands across my eyes, a familiar gesture of mine, it ap- 
pears. I was not in the house at the time, but out in the | 
village. This happened many years ago, but my wife re- 
members that my daughter mentioned the circumstance to 
her at the time. 


Mrs. Williams fully confirms the account of the two appear- 
ances to herself in a separate letter, June 20, 1885. Very ex- 
traordinary also is the case of Mrs. Beaumont. Her husband, 
Captain A. S. Beaumont, relates at length two instances of 
seeing her, one of them being before their marriage, when he 
saw her entering the room through a door which was locked, 
and (as he learned afterwards) pasted up on the other side. 

On the other occasion she suddenly appeared to him when, 
in fact, she was spending the evening elsewhere; and he saw 
her wearing a dress which she was actually wearing there, and 
which he ‘ most certainly had never seen.” 

Instances like this of ‘‘ phantasms of the living”’ are two nu- 
merous by far to be dismissed with simple incredulity. The 
above will suffice as samples. The telepathic explanation is, of 
course, not the only one possible. The most probable one out- 
side of it will be considered later. It hardly seems that tele- 
pathy applies to the following case, in which the same person, 
according to the ordinary presumption, was both percipient and 
agent. It is from Mrs. Hall, of the Yews, Gretton, near Ket- 
tering, and is as follows: 


’ 


In the autumn of 1863, I was living with my husband and 
first baby, a child of eight months, in a lone house, called 
Sibberton, near Wansford, Northamptonshire, which in by- 
gone days had beenachurch. As the weather became more 
wintry, a married cousin and her husband came on a visit. 
One night, when we were having supper, an apparition stood 
at the end of the sideboard. We four sat at the dining- 
table; and yet, with great inconsistency, / stood as this ghost- 
ly visitor again, in a spotted,, light muslin summer dress, and 
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without any terrible peculiarities of airor manner. We all 
four saw it, my husband having attracted our attention to it, 
saying, ‘‘ It is Sarah,’’ in a tone of recognition, meaning me. 
It at once disappeared. None of us felt any fear, it seemed 
too natural and familiar. 


Of course it may be remarked that Mrs. Hall herself was 
not necessarily the agent in this case, on the telepathic theory ; 
it may be possible for an agent to produce a phantasm of some 
other person. But in the cases where a phantasm has been 
produced voluntarily, as in that on the Inman steamer given 
above, the image formed has been, so far as we are aware, al- 
ways that of the one producing it. If, however, it is possible 
for the agents, as in the ordinary cases of thought-transference 
first considered, to produce an image of a drawing in the 
mind of a percipient, there seems to be no reason why the 
image of the percipient himself (or herself) may not be so pro- 
duced by some one else. And there is no absolute reason why 
an agent, whether consciously or unconsciously such, should be 
unable to see the image of himself which he produces. Only 
it is, as said above, contrary to the ordinary presumption and 
regular experience. 

The cases which have been given seem to be sufficient to 
give an idea of what is meant by telepathy, especially to that 
part of it which refers to impressions made on the senses by 
phantasms, whether visual or auditory, of the living. Of course 
these impressions may be made, as has been said in the pre- 
vious article, by direct communication from mind to mind; for, 
after all, it is the mind, or spirit, which is the real, ultimate 
percipient, and primary agent, in all sensations which our bodies 
receive, and all the actions which they perform, except, of 
course, those which are in the usual sense automatic, such as 
those of digestion and the circulation of the blood. Even these 
are, to a great extent, subject to mental influence. And no 
reason can be assigned why direct communication from mind 
to mind should be impossible; that is to say, a communica- 
tion entirely independent of any material medium. No conclu- 
sive reason can be shown why actual visions or sounds, undis- 
tinguishable from those perceived by our ordinary bodily sen- 
ses, should not be communicated directly from other minds or 
spirits to our own,'as well as abstract thoughts or simple emotions. 

Still, the usual theory which has been held as to the nu- 
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merous and really undeniable phenomena similar to those just 
related, is that they do come in some way through our bodily 
organism, at any rate, on the part of the percipient. And, on 
the recognized scientific principle of not supposing more causes 
than are needed to account for phenomena, this theory seems 
preferable. 

Now, to take the case of vision in particular, we all know, 
or can easily convince ourselves, that the operation of the len- 
ses of the eye is not necessary to produce the phenomenon of 
sight. A man, for instance, receives a blow on the head, and 
sees stars; we do not think that the images of these stars, even 
if really on the retina, come to it through the optical mechan- 
ism of the eye. No, it is the retina, or the optic nerve, or the 
corresponding tract of the brain, which receives a shock, and 
receives it as a vision of stars. Or wecan accomplish the same 
result by less violent means; by simply pressing lightly on the 
edge of the eyeball, so as to press, probably, on the retina 
itself. We see at once a spot, apparently on the opposite side 
from the point of pressure, referred, of course, to that opposite 
side with regard to other visual impressions, on account of the 
inversion of the retinal image of exterior objects. 

We evidently do not see these things with the “ mind’s 
eye,’’ as commonly so called; they are not mere imaginations, 
such as those which we can summon up at pleasure, of the face 
of a friend, for instance, or even of some object never actually 
seen, or absolutely non-existing. No, they are real sensations, 
indistingutshable, as has been said, from our ordinary ones, ex- 
cept in their representing no reality visible in the ordinary way. 
In the cases given just now, we do not, of course, suppose them 
to be representations of real objects, simply because we are 
accustomed to produce or to perceive them in the ways de- 
scribed. But suppose that by some action from outside on the 
retina or optic nerve, or even on the brain itself, the image 
of some object which cannot be produced in these ordinary 
ways is conveyed to the mind. Such an image or picture may 
be absolutely indistinguishable in its kind from those of the 
real objects which may be pictured on the retina at the same 
time by the lens of the eye itself. It is, as it were, superposed 
on these ordinary natural images. Such, then, is the theory of 
telepathic vision which may very reasonably be held without 
going any further for an explanation. 
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It may, however, be urged that if this telepathic or abnor- 
mal image is superposed on the normal ones, it should not, 
necessarily at any rate, extinguish them. And it cannot be 
said that we have any clear proof that it does so. In the case 
of ghosts, or ‘‘phantasms of the dead,” of which we shall have 
to treat, the phenomenon of transparence is, we may say, tra- 
ditional. In phantasms of the living, such as those described 
above, the object seems so natural that those perceiving them 
do not think of noticing a matter of this kind. The eye is, 
so to speak, focussed, or, at any rate attentive, only to the 
object in which the mind is chiefly interested, and even if the 
images of real objects occupying the same part of the retina 
still remain, it does not report anything conclusive on this 
point. 

It seems a pity that in the case of visual phantasms, 
more attention has not been paid to this point. In auditory 
ones, there seems to be no reason whatever to suppose any 
suppression of normal sounds by the superadding of the ab- 
normal one. If there were any such suppression, however, it 
would seem that it could hardly fail to be noticed; just as it 
would be noticed in the visual cases, if the eye became insen- 
sible to every other impression, and the phantasm stood out 
alone on a black ground. As to the way in which the mind 
or spirit can act on matter in order to produce visual or au- 
ditory impressions at a distance, it seems at present useless to 
speculate. We may talk about X-rays, etc., but that is really 
no explanation. It only serves to remind us that there are for- 
ces available in nature that we have known nothing of till lately, 
and that, therefore, there may be plenty of others which we 
have no definite suspicion of now. Our ideas of the constitu- 
tion of matter itself are now in such a confused and transitional 
state, that theories, except so far as they are absolutely needed 
as “‘working hypotheses,” are quite out of place. This is an 
age not for forming theories, but for simply observing facts, as 
a material for future theories. And it is preposterous, and 
utterly fatal to the progress of science, to deny the possibility 
of observed facts, merely because we have as yet no satisfac- 
tory explanation of them. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BROKEN CORDS. 


the least. His landlord friends had departed, 

each down to his own mansion by moor, or 

mountain, or sea, and had forgotten all about 

him. Onee or twice his Quixotic ideas about 

prepay and tenants were alluded to as a joke in the Dublin 
club, and then dropped suddenly. 

In the more gentle social life, too, the life that runs its 
pleasant course through steady rounds of balls and parties, over 
smooth-shaven tennis-lawns and polished floors, to the accom- 
paniment of military bands or famous violinists, his name was 
never mentioned. The truth is that Bob Maxwell had been 
more or less of a recluse, and had had a decided aversion to 
the frivolities of life, mingling with the throng just because 
there was a certain silent law compelling him; but unsym- 
pathetic, and, if he dared confess it, somewhat contemptuous 
and pitying. He was amongst them, but not of them. They 
knew it; and they gave him back indifference for indifference. 

In one place alone he was remembered—remembered with 
angry affection and resentful scorn. Old Major Willoughby 
was connected with Maxwell by marriage; but there was a 
closer bond in the intimacy, or rather the close friendship, that 
had subsisted, since they were young subalterns, between him- 
self and Bob Maxwell’s father. Men who have messed together 
in their adolescence, who have been sundered by the War 
Office, who have again met and fought, side by side, against 
Pathan or Afghan, who have camped out together in Himalayan 
snows, and have ridden, neck to neck, over ploughed fields in 
Ireland, are not likely to view each other coldly, or through 
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the wrappings of social convenances. And when Maxwell’s 
father died, leaving an only son, heir to large estates, it was 
the darling hope of the old Major’s life, to see the son of his 
old friend and his own beloved daughter happily married in 
the enjoyment of their joint estates. Hence there was a tacit 
engagement, prolonged only because the Dublin doctors had 
some suspicion of Maxwell’s health; and the latter was slow, 
through a sense of honor, in assuming responsibilities until he 
was assured he was qualified to discharge them. Hence, there 
were many discrepancies and disagreements amongst the young 
people during this protracted engagement; and these grew 
more intense and embittered as each began to perceive that 
their dispositions hardly suited. During their stay at Caragh 
Lake the conviction had dawned into certainty that neither in 
taste nor temper were they suited to draw the chariot of life 
together; and they had parted without any formal relinquish- 
ment or rupture of their engagement, and yet with the under- 
standing, unspoken but understood, that all question of mar- 
riage was at end between them. On his part, this sundering 
of such close ties was taken with an equanimity that would 
have been singular, and even unnatural, but that he always 
regarded their engagement as a something artificial, and made 
to suit the whims of others; and, as we have seen, his thoughts 
had taken a higher range along summits whose austere sub- 
limities frowned down upon the facilities of happy hearths and 
households. On her part, she was little loth to break an en- 
gagement with one whose health was imperfect, and whose 
sympathies swept beyond the minor affections and attentions, 
where women place their destinies with their hearts. And 
when a new and more sympathetic figure came into her life, in 
the person of Ralph Outram, who, belonging more to the 
nether world, could yet touch her maiden fancies with dream- 
pictures of Indian life, savage and picturesque, military and 
native, squalid and sublime, but above all mysterious and oc- 
cult as the predictions of Sybils, or the rites of some Eleusis, 
she gladly abandoned an engagement that could only be fraught 
with disappointment, and went over to a newer and more human 
life, which instinct and reason told her would be more helpful 
to her happiness and peace. 

But, if this pleased Mabel Willoughby, it did not suit the 
plans and ambitions of her father. At first, he found it im- 
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possible to believe that the dream of his life was at an end, 
and that all his happy arrangements were silently frustrated. 
He had been used to command, and to be obeyed. He could 
not understand disobedience or resistance. He also considered 
that he had as much right to exact obedience from Maxwell 
as from Mabel; and when he found that suddenly all his de- 
lightful plans were frustrated, he raged equally against both. 

“Tis all d d rot,” he said one morning to his daughter, 
after a stormy scene, now, alas! of frequent occurrence between 
them, “to tell me that Bob has gone away through some con- 
founded fad or another. Bob was too level-headed for that 
kind of thing. ’Twas you yourself, with your confounded whims 
and nonsense, drove the boy away.” 

‘*T don’t wish to argue the matter further,” she said, with 
a certain kind of coldness that could hardly be called sarcasm. 
“T have only to repeat that there was no scene, no rupture 
between Mr. Maxwell and myself; and that, so report goes, he 
has embarked on a foolish enterprise, where it would be idle 
and degrading to follow him.” 

“IT don’t believe one word of it,” said the Major. ‘‘’Tis 
that confounded Indian fellow—that nabob, or rajah, or some- 
thing—who has spread the report for some vile purpose of his 
own. I say, Mabel, beware of that fellow. I don’t like him; 
and we know nothing of him.” 

“Except,” said Mabel, “that he has been now appointed 
aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, and has got his C. B.” 

“What ? What?” said the Major. ‘‘Then the fellow is 
somebody after all. Well, no matter. Bob Maxwell for me. 
Old friends, old books, old wine for me. See here, Mabel, get 
me at once pen and paper. I’ll put an advertisement first in 
the /rish Times, and if that fails to fetch him, by the Lord, 
I'll put him in the Hue and Cry, and get him arrested.” 

Mabel dutifully brought pen and paper to her irascible father ; 
and he spent half the day concocting a notice for the Jrish 
Times. These were some of the specimens, which, however, 
never reached the dignity of print. 

‘‘MISSING.—Young gentleman; aged thirty; hair brown; 
eyes— What kind of eyes had Bob, Mabel?” 

“TI hardly know, I’m sure,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘Say—hazel. It 
means anything and everything!” 

VOL, LXXXIV.—47 


’ 
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“hazel; height about five feet ten inches (it may be an inch 
or two more); call him ‘Bob’ suddenly, and he will reveal 
himself. If any one should find him, correspond with Major 
Willoughby, late 1st Dragoon Guards, Dalmeny, Dublin.” 

“There,” said the Major, after reading it aloud for his 
daughter. ‘ That'll fetch him!” 

“‘T wouldn’t insert that if I were you,’ 

“Why? Why?” said the Major. 

‘*Because you will make yourself the laughing-stock of 
every mess and club in Dublin,” said Mabel. 

‘“Why? Why? What the devil have I said?” said the 
Major. ‘‘Isn’t it plain as a pikestaff?” 

“Too plain,” said Mabel. 

And her father tossed the paper into the fire. Later in the 
day, after much cogitation, he wrote: “If Robert Maxwell 
will return from his foolish and absurd expedition, and come 
back to his friends, all will be forgiven and forgotten.” 

This, too, after a similar scene, passed into the fire. 

Later on he wrote: 

“If any member of the R. I. C. or the military in the 
counties of Cork, or Kerry, or Limerick, have any information 
or tidings about a young gentleman, who is roaming around 
the country in disguise, he will receive a handsome reward by 
communicating such intelligence to Major Willoughby, Dalmeny, 
Dublin.” | 

This was an after-lunch composition; and the Major read it 
over nearly a hundred times. When Mabel came in to tea 
the Major read it for her. He looked at her wistfully. 

“Tis better,’ she said coolly, “than the other composi- 
tions. But I should say it would be wiser to have your intel- 
ligence or information sent to ‘ Major, this office.’” 

‘‘That’s an anonymous business,” said the Major. ‘I hate 
that kind of thing. .I’m not ashamed of my name, Mabel.” 

‘““N—no”; she said slowly, throwing her hat and jacket 
on a sofa. ‘But I shouldn’t like to be exposed to ridicule 
just now.” 

“Ridicule? Just now?” echoed the Major. 

“Yes”; said Mabel, going over and arranging her hair be- 
fore a mantel mirror. ‘‘The subject is one that is causing 
some merriment in society; and—ah!—I—well, Mr. Outram 
mightn’t like it!” 


’ 


said his daughter. 
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“Mr. Outram ?”’ said the Major, flaring up. ‘Mr. Outram! 
And who the devil cares what Mr. Outram likes, or dislikes?” 

““Why, I, for one, care a good deal,” said his daughter, 
coming over and calmly pouring out some tea. 

“You?” said the Major, growing pale with apprehension. 

“Yes’’; said Mabel. “ Mr. Outram and I ave engaged!” 

At the sudden and awful revelation the Major was struck 
dumb. He stared at the cool, supercilious face of his daughter, 
whilst a tornado of impetuous language swept through his 
mind, and would have escaped his lips, but for that ‘ Cruelly 
meek’ expression, that bade him beware, for he was no match 
for a woman. The quiet way in which she had conquered; 
her cold, passionless manner in announcing her engagement to 
a man whom she knew her father cordially detested, made him 
suddenly realize that should he force a quarrel here, he would 
be certainly defeated. After a while, he muttered between his 
lips: 

‘“ Very good!” 

Then, as the old affection for the deserted Bob came back, 
and he imagined the latter wandering houseless and alone 
through wild, savage places, whilst his cousin, without a parti- 
cle of feeling or remorse, had transferred her affections to an 
absolute stranger, a feeling of great compassion for Maxwell 
came over him, and the tears started into his eyes. 

“And so you have thrown Bob Maxwell over,’ he said at 
length. ‘‘ Poor Bob!” 

“Well, no”; she said, with singular composure. ‘‘I should 
rather say that Mr. Maxwell had made it but too clear that 
he wished our engagement at an end!” 

“That puts a new complexion on affairs,” said the nee 
“When did Bob break up the matter?” - 

“There was no formal understanding between us,” said 
Mabel. “But I knew, after that last evening in the Caragh 
Lake Hotel, that it was his wish that all should be at an end 
between us.” 

“ But he never said so?” persisted her father. 

“No, never; but I had no intention of waiting till I was 
contemptuously dismissed. And this Quixotic expedition would 
have brought the matter otherwise to a termination.” 

“TI don’t believe one d d word of it,” said the Major, 
in a sudden fury. ‘“’Tis some d d lie, invented by this 
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Outram or some such sneaking fellow, to prejudice you against 
your cousin.” 

“I take no account, Father,” she said, ‘“‘of your violent 
language; but it is quite useless to suppose that what every 
club and mess were talking about a month ago, could be alto- 
gether a fabrication. You knew that Mr. Maxwell was not 
dishonorable! ” 

“Yes; by heaven, I'd swear it,” said the old man. “ Bob 
Maxwell was the soul of honor!”’ 

‘Then, when he made an engagement, call it rash, Quix- 
otic, mad, you may be sure he’d keep it!” 

“Yes, certainly; but then he must have been betrayed into 
it by taunts of cowardice, or somehow. He was too level- 
headed a fellow to give up his rooms, his club, and—and—and 
you, Mab, to start off on a fool’s errand. Besides,” continued 
the old man earnestly, as he advanced in the defence of his 
favorite, ‘‘ Bob was the last man in Ireland to disgrace him- 
self, his family, and his class, by doing what these scoundrels 
say he did. A gentleman may lose at cards, or on horses, or 
get decently drunk on honest port, or run away from a scoun- 
drelly bailiff, and be still a gentleman; but to go down 
amongst ;these robbing, murdering ruffians, who'd think no 
more of shooting him than if he were a dog, if once they dis- 
covered he was a gentleman—no, no; Bob Maxwell, take my 
word for it, has.never disgraced himself thus! ”’ 

And the Major puffed and puffed, as he struggled to catch 
his breath after such an outburst of eloquence. 

Mabel was silent. The Major took the last paper he had 
intended as an advertisement, and flung it in the-fire. Rollo, 
his great retriever, who had been sleeping on the rug, roused 
himself, came over, and placed his great head on the Major’s 
knee. 

After a long and awkward interval of silence, Mabel arose 
and put on her hat and jacket again, preparatory to going out. 
The old man looked at her pitifully and pleadingly; but she 
took no notice. At last he said: 

‘Look here, Mab. Give me cne chance to find Bob and 
make it all right with you. Give me time to put the matter 
into the hands of a detective; and I’ll search Ireland for him, 
and bring him back to you.” 

“To me? Oh, not to me,” said his daughter. ‘ That chap- 
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ter of life is over forever. If you want Mr. Maxwell back, 
Father, by all means use every instrument you can towards it. 
But the matter concerns me no longer. I hardly think I shall 
meet him again!” 

“You are a d d, ungrateful hussy,” said the Major, now 
furious again. “I shall call in Radford to-morrow; for, by 

! neither you nor that cad shall ever touch a penny that 
I possess.” 

“You'll come back to reason, Father,” she replied. ‘ And 
some day you’ll be glad to withdraw that word, for you will 
see its injustice.” 

“Injustice? No; I can’t be mistaken. The fellow that 
would steal away a girl’s affection from her intended husband, 
and who hadn’t the courage to come to me and state his in- 
tention$, is a cad, and a contemptible one, if he had the Rib- 
bon of the Garter.” 

“Well, I presume, as Mr. Outram did not care to hazard 
your good opinion before, he is not likely to embarrass you 
with his presence now,” said Mabel, going out. 

“Tf he does, I'll give orders to Michael to pitch him into 
the channel,” said the Major. ‘‘ And now one last word—” 

But Mabel had gone out. He heard the hall-door slammed; 
but was unable to follow. 

But next day he did communicate with a certain Dublin 
detective, and gave instructions, whilst he detailed every par- 
ticular of Bob’s appearance, that he was to be found, cost what 
it might. 

CHAPTER IX. 


CALLED BACK, 


When Bob Maxwell emerged from the cabin in the valley 
the darkness had fallen, and the heavy, drizzling rain preluded a 
wet night. He had some difficulty in making his way to the 
main road, for the rough passage seemed to branch out into a 
hundred by-ways that might have led him hopelessly astray. 
But, at last he knew by the evenness of the surface and the 
absence of rough boulders that he was once more on the 
County Road, and he pushed briskly forward towards home. 
But his heart was heavy; and the weight of an unaccustomed 
fear pressed down upon his spirits. Once or twice he was about 
to return, and give back the book. ‘‘ For what use can it be 
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now,” he thought, ‘“‘ when I am leaving this uncanny place for- 
ever?” But, the trouble of returning along the rock-strewn 
mountain path, and the aversion he felt towards renewing such 
an inauspicious acquaintance, determined him otherwise; and 
he moved down the mountain road, heedless of. the fine, thin 
rain that was now soaking through his garments. 

It was late when he lifted the latch and pushed in the. half- 
door in Owen McdAuliffe’s ‘cottage. The family were seated 
moodily around the fire. The shadow of a great trial was over 
them, and kept them sadly silent. As Maxwell entered they 
looked inquiringly towards him, and perceiving that it was no 
stranger, they turned their sad faces again to the fire. He went 
over and sat silent on the settle. After a while the old man 
said : 

‘‘Come over and set near the fire. Were the heifers all 
right?” 

“They were all right,” said Maxwell, coming over and tak- 
ing achair. ‘‘Two men accosted me as I went up the hill; 
but I paid them no heed—” 

‘‘So we hard! so we hard!” said the old man, waving his 
pipe. ‘‘ They’re gettin’ ready for the mornin’.” 

“TI took them safely up to Ahern’s, and left them there,” 
continued Maxwell. 

“They kep’ you too long up there, and you caught the rain,” 
said Mrs. McAuliffe feelingly, as she saw the steam rising from 
Maxwell’s clothes under the heat of the fire. 

“Yes; we were talking a good deal,” said Maxwell; “ and 
I didn’t heed the time. I should have come home when my 
business was done.” 

““An’ I suppose you had no supper now a-yet?” he was 
asked. 

‘‘No; I had some milk—” 

“Get the bhoy a cup of tay, Debbie,’”’ said the old man, 
‘the kittle is boiling.” 

Before he had tea, however, Pierry came in; and it needed 
but a glance to see that Pierry was the worse for drink. He 
flung his hat defiantly upon the settle, then sat down moodily, 
his head between his knees. 

“Oh, wisha, dheelin’, dheelin’,” said the old woman, rock- 
ing herself to and fro, “and this night, too, of all the nights 
in the year.” ‘ 
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‘‘Whash matther wi’ dis ni’?” said Pierry, raising his 
flushed face. 

But he got no. answer, and seemed sunk in stupid uncon- 
sciousness. When the tea, however, was placed on the table 
for Maxwell, Pierry seemed to notice it; and stumbling across 
the kitchen, he placed himself opposite Maxwell and demanded 
tea also. They gave it to him, and the strong stimulant seemed 
to arouse him from his stupid torpor without restoring self- 
consciousness, for Pierry became facetious. With that maudlin, 
stupid smile that makes a drunken man so absurd and ridicu- 
lous, he looked towards Maxwell with swimming eyes, and 
shouted, like an officer on parade: 

“Shoul’ awms!” 

Maxwell saw at once the insinuation, but he said nothing. 
The others were quick enough to observe the same, but they 
were afraid to provoke the drunken fellow into anger. 

“‘Shoul’ awms, I say,” shouted Pierry again. ‘‘’Shun! 
*Tinshun !” 

Maxwell, though utterly angry and disgusted, continued 
the meal in silence. 

“Ri’ ’bout face! March!’’ shouted Pierry. And then, as 
Maxwell took no heed, Pierry gave the final sentence: | 

“Shells! Black ho’, fortni’!” 

When, however, after a little while, his heavy senses began 
to lighten a little, he stooped over and said confidentially to 
Maxwell: 

““You’re the vans d we wor lookin’ fer. Mike Ahern’s plan- 
tation! Prepare to ’ceive cavalry! Thiggun-thu ?” 

And after sundry winks and nods and gestures, indicative 
of the use of arms, Pierry sank into unconsciousness again. 

They opened the settle bed and tumbled him into it, the 
old mother moaning: . 

‘‘Dheelin’! dheelin’! an’ of all nights of the year, whin we 
don’t know but we’ll be thrun upon the road to-morrow!” 

Maxwell had to take the bed in the loft. He climbed the 
latter, heavy at heart, and put down the candle in the tin 
sconce on the chair near the bed, which was placed upon the 
floor. He had not been up here before; and now, before un- 
dressing, he took a survey of the room. Half the floor was 
occupied with hay and straw, room for which could not be 
found in the barn. There was no ceiling. The rough-hewn 
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rafters were bare; and between them the thatch would be 
plainly visible, but that it was festooned with a vast white net 
of cobwebs, whose orifices here and there told of the size of 
the spiders who had woven them. In fact it was a great dark 
city of spiders; and Maxwell shuddered as he thought of the 
possibility of some of these dropping down on his face in the 
night. He latched the door, removed the candle from the 
chair and sat down and began to think. What his thoughts 
‘were may be conjectured from the final exclamation: 

My God, what a fool I have been! But only to-night re- 
mains! To-morrow—” 

The morning broke wet and drizzling; but before Maxwell 
descended from the loft, he heard angry voices of altercation 
in the yard. The bailiffs, escorted by a cartload of police, 
armed to the teeth, had come and had been baffled. Not a 
beast was on the premises except the huge collie who snapped 
defiance at them. High words were being exchanged when 
Maxwell appeared. There was a group of young men in the 
yard who were jeering at the bailiffs and taunting them with 
their ill success by every manner of word and gesture. The 
bailiffs, on their part, were doing all in their power to provoke 
an assault, well knowing that it meant instant arrest and im- 
prisonment. When they saw Maxwell their fury increased, and 
they pointed him out to the constables. 

“There’s the fellow who abstracted the cattle last night, 
Take a note of the fellow, sergeant! Believe me, he has a bad 
record!” 

Dispirited as Maxwell was, he strolled over to the bailiff, 
his hands stuck deep in his pockets, and with that calm air of 
independence, so utterly different from the abjection or alter- 
nating fury of the peasantry, he said: 

“You have been guilty of a double slander, for which I in- 
tend, at some future day, to take full and adequate satisfaction. 
You will please give me your name and address; also the name 
and address of your employer.” 

The fellow, taken aback, said something insolent; but Max- 
well strode over to the car where the constabulary sat, and 
addressing the sergeant, said: 

‘*You’re here in the name of the law; and it is your busi- 
ness to see that the law is not violated. This fellow, as you 
have heard, has publicly slandered me. I intend to take pro- 
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ceedings against him. You will please give me his name and 
your own, for I shall have to call you as a witness.” 

The sergeant gave both reluctantly. He could not quite 
reconcile the bearing and accent of Maxwell with his faded 
clothes, rough boots, and unkempt appearance. 

‘*Very well,” he said. ‘‘ And now, as you are also charged, 
you will give me your name and address and occupation.” 

‘“* Certainly,” said Maxwell. ‘ My name is Robert Maxwell; 
my address is Lisheen, care of Owen McAuliffe, farmer; my 
occupation is farm laborer. Anything else?” 

““N—no”’; said the sergeant dubiously; and immediately 
bailiffs and police left the yard, the derisive and triumphant 
shouts of the men echoing in their ears. 

‘Instantly Maxwell became their hero. His evasion of the 
bailiffs or their spies the evening before; his cool, independent 
manner both to these dread myrmidons of the law, and to the 
police, marked him off as one of a superior class, and yet left 
them as puzzled about his character or antecedents as before. 

“Begor, he’s no desarter,” said Pierry, who was also thor- 
oughly ashamed of his drunken bout the evening before, and 
was anxious to make reparation for his rudeness, ‘‘or else he’d 
never have faced the peelers as he did. He’s not in the Hue 
and Cry, that’s sartin!” 

“I wish we had a few more like him in the counthry,” said 
another admirer. ‘‘The peelers and the baillifs would meet 
their match. See now, how they shivered before him. Begobs, 
they’d have clapped the handcuffs on us before we could say 
‘thrapsticks!’” 

‘“‘That’s thrue for you, begor,” said another. ‘‘ You’d be on 
the side-car now, an’ in Thralee gaol to-night, if you hadn’t 
kep’ your distance.” 

But all these eulogiums were lost on Maxwell. He had 
made up his mind definitely that this business should end, then 
and there, for him. And he began to be conscious of a strange 
chill and alternate flushing, that made him think of the possi- 
bility of the recurrence of the rheumatic fever from which he 
had already suffered twice. 

“And imagine,” he thought, “to be seized with sickness 
here! My God! what a frightful prospect. I must quit with 
this insane idea and with these good people at once.” 

He lingered, however, until the young men, who had gathered 
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in from the neighboring farms to help, had dispersed; and it 
was only after the mid-day meal that he broke his resolution 
to the family. They were deeply grieved and genuinely sorry. 
He had crept into their hearts by his quiet, gentle ways, until 
they began to regard him as “one of themselves.” And now, 
that every kind of trial was accumulating and pressing upon 
them, they began to feel that this, too, was to be part of their 
unhappy lot, and, whilst they bent beneath it, they began to 
feel that it crushed out all hope. One thing, however, they. 
should make clear. He had never, by word or gesture, showed 
the slightest sign of anger or disrespect towards them; and 
they felt deeply pained that he should have been insulted in 
their home and by their own son. True, it was in drink; but 
that was no excuse, so they felt. 

‘‘ We're sorry from the bottom of our hearts,’”’ said the old 
man, ‘‘to be partin’ wid you. We never saw or heard anythin’ 
from you but what was good and gracious. An’, shure, we 
thought you wouldn’t mind the words of that foolish bhoy in 
his dhrink!”’ 

‘I assure you,” said Maxwell, somewhat moved, “ Pierry’s 
words had nothing to do with my resolution. I see I have 
made a mistake; and I want to rectify it as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

Pierry, conscience-stricken, had gone out into the fields. 
He was determined to meet Maxwell; and to make the apolo- 
gies in private he could not bring himself to utter in public. 

“Et it was them blagards up at Mike Ahern’s,” continued 
the old man, ‘‘ you shouldn’t mind them nayther. Shure, they’re 
ignorant, an’ don’t mané half what they say.” 

“Believe you me,” said the old woman, who was bitter and 
angry in her sorrow, “that blagard, Driscoll, will meet his 
match some day. He’s always wantin’ to fight with some wan 
or other.” 

“No, no; you quite misunderstand me,”’ said Maxwell, who 
began to fear that evil consequences would arise from his de- 
parture, ‘‘ these little disagreements have had nothing to say to 
my resolution. I see I made a huge mistake, and I ‘want to 
correct it as speedily as possible!” 

“Well, indeed, it would be more proper to give you your 
right wages from the beginnin’,” said the old man. “It was 


ee 


not right to expect you nor anny man to work for nothin’. 
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Maxwell saw that it was useless to make further explana- 
tions. He took down his old valise that had lain these weeks 
on the top of the dresser, and began to pack in the few, very 
few things he possessed. 

The old woman went about in sorrowful silence; the old 
man had sat down on the sugan chair, his head bent low between 
his knees. Debbie, as usual, was tidying around the kitchen, 
silent too, but her face was white, and her hand trembled. 

When Maxwell had finished packing, he came forward to 
say his farewells. 

“‘T have to go,” he said to the old woman, for she alone 
seemed to listen, ‘but I assure you I shall never forget the 
kindness I received in this household. And, perhaps, some 
day it may be in my power to repay it.’ 

Then for the first time the old woman saw that he was ill; 
for his face was a bluish purple and his teeth were chattering. 

“For God’s sake,” she said, “if you don’t want to be found 
dead on the road, shtop yer nonsense, and set down.” 

But he only shook his head, as he touched her rough palm. 
Owen McAuliffe, without looking up, grasped his hand, and 
said nothing. Maxwell, with a heavy heart, walked out through 
the yard. He had passed the rough straw carpeting, and was 
emerging into the field, where Pierry was awaiting him, when 
he heard a footstep behind him. Turning around, he saw 
Debbie. 

“I quite forgot,” he said, stretching out his hand, ‘‘to say 
good-bye! I was thinking of so many things!” 

The girl did not take the proffered hand, and he stared at 
her in surprise. There was absolutely nothing in her appear- 
ance to attract the fancy for a moment. She had only the 
beauty of: perfect health, and the glamor of perfect innocence 
about her. There were no tears in her eyes, for, alas! with 
these toilers of the earth, every emotion is frozen at its source; 
but her lower lip trembled as she said, in a low tone: 

“You had no right ever to come here!” 

Startled by this sudden challenge, Maxwell did not know 
what to reply. Did this girl divine his secret through her wo- 
manly instincts? Did she suspect some love affair, or disap- 
pointment? Or did she know, at least, that he was far re- 
moved from the class to which he had stooped in his desire to 
elevate them? He could not conjecture; but he said candidly: 
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“You are quite right. I should not have come here. But 
I hope that at least I have done no harm, except to myself.” 

She kept her eyes fixed steadily upon his face, as she re- 
plied: | 

“But, having come among us, you have no right now to 
lave us!” 

The words touched him. They appealed to his honor and 
to his conscience. It was the higher call, which he had been 
on the point of refusing. 

The girl placed her hand on his sleeve, and said: 

“Come back!” 

And he followed her, like one who had no other will, or 
option. Pierry’s apology remained unspoken. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN THE’ DEPTHS. 


It was well for Maxwell himself that he obeyed that call. 
Somewhat shamefaced, he entered the dark cabin again; and 
Debbie, with instinctive politeness, anticipated his explanation. 
She did so with that curious air of assumed anger, which the 
Irish peasant often uses to cloak affection, or relieve the em- 
barrassment of others. 

“‘Begor, twas a quare thing intirely,” she said, whilst she 
busied herself about the kitchen, ‘‘ to allow that augashore of a 
boy to go on the road, an’ it pourin’ cats and dogs. ’Tis little 
ye’d like yerselves to be sint out in that weather.” 

‘““Wisha, thin,” said the mother, “‘an’ sure ’twasn’t we sint 
him, but he plazed himself. An’ sure, I towld him he was 
lookin’ as green as a leek.” 

“You’re right,” said Maxwell, ‘‘and I was wrong. I’m 
not fit to travel.” 

“Thin, in the name o’ God, pull over your chair, and set 
down, and dhry yerself. There, Debbie, can’t you get the poor 
bhoy a dhrink of somethin’ hot? Sure, he’s shivering like an 
aspin.” 

So he was. There was a deadly chill all over him, so that 
he trembled and shook; and there were alternations of hot 
flushes, when his skin seemed to fill and burn, as if it would 
burst. He drank the milk slowly, sipping it leisurely, and not 
objecting this time to the “spoonful” of spirits which their 


’ 
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charity had mixed with it. The rain came down in a steady, 
calm, persistent way, for it was now November. The little 
cabin looked darker than ever from the leaden skies without. 
The one cheerful, grateful thing was the huge fire made up of 
peat and wood, which threw volumes of smoke up through the 
broad chimney, and sent a cheerful glow around the dingy 
kitchen. The old man, sitting in as close as he could on the 
stone seat, smoked in silence. Pierry, in silence, and with his 
hands deep in his pockets, stood at the door, the lintel of which 
was on a level with his face. The old woman was busy in the 
bedroom; and Debbie, casting a sharp look.from time to time 
at Maxwell, was, as usual, busying herself around the kitchen. 

As the day wore on, Maxwell became worse; until at last, 
as the shades of night came down, he expressed a wish to go 
to bed. They became very solicitous. 

“Did he ever get sick before?” 

“Yes, twice’’; said Maxwell. “I had two attacks of rheu- 
matic fever; and, to be candid, I’m afraid I’m in for another.” 

The dread word “ fever” appalled them. The terror of the 
famine times and the dread typhus is in the hearts of the peo- 
ple still, He must have seen it written in their faces; for he 
instantly added: 

“It is not a malignant fever, you know, merely a feverish 
condition arising from rheumatism and causing a high tem- 
perature.” ; 

They did not understand him; but their duty was plain. 
They swiftly decided to give up to him the only bedroom they 
had, with its two great beds, until he should recover his health 
and be himself again. He protested emphatically, made out 
and argued that it was only a cold, and that it would pass off 
in a day or two. It was no use. He was ordered to bed; 
and all that rough, but generous hearts could do was done for 
him. 

That night, perhaps, witnessed the climax of his sufferings 
and his despondency. He insisted on their retiring; but he 
asked that a candle, or paraffin lamp, should be left lighted 
by his side. He knew there was no sleep for him. The terri- 
ble dry heat was stifling him; the well-known agonizing pains 
were creeping down into the extremities of his hands and feet; 
his heart was beating wildly; he tossed restlessly from side to 
side beneath the heavy bedclothes. As the night wore on, he 
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became worse. The burning heat became intolerable. The 
canopy of wood that hung down low over the bed seemed to 
be crushing him beneath it. Great shadows flickered on the 
whitewashed walls, and stretched up towards the naked roof. 
Drip, drip, came the awful rain outside, as it fell from the rot- 
ting thatch into the open channels. Restless, fevered, tor- 
mented, somewhat excited by the spirits he had drunk, he be- 
gan to imagine all kinds of dreadful things—that he had been 
decoyed thither, betrayed, and left to die in such awful sur- 
roundings. He recalled his last illness. It was painful and 
agonizing enough; but he remembered with a pang all the 
delicate attention he had received; the comfortable, warm, 
luxurious bedroom; the dainties on the table near the bed- 
side; the scrupulous attention of the doctor; the cool-handed, 
dexterous, silent, unobtrusive attendance of the two skilled 
nurses.. He recalled the days of his convalescence; the numer- 
ous visits; the card-plate well filled; the presents of fruit; the 
sweetness of coming back to life. And then he looked around 
him. The bleared and smoking lamp could hardly be said to 
have lighted the dark apartment; but it threw light enough to 
reveal its misery. The wretched fireplace bricked up and white- 
washed, the dark recesses of the open ceiling, the mud floor, 
rough and uneven and pitted; the tawdry and somewhat hide- 
ous engravings on the walls—all made a picture of desolation 
so terrible that, coupled with his feverish condition, it threw 
him into a kind of delirium, during which he afterwards sus- 
pected he had said many wild, incoherent things. He remem- 
bered but one. He had been staring for some time in a kind 
of blank inquiry at a rough representation of the Virgin and 
Child that was pinned on the cretonne at the foot of the bed. 
Somehow, in his great agony and desolation, he found a com- 
fort here. And then, suddenly turning around, he came face 
to face with the Man of Sorrows, hanging on the gibbet of 
Calvary, and looking the embodiment of all human suffering, 
which there had culminated in one concentrated agonizing 
death. Old words, old thoughts, heard long ago in infancy, 
came back to him, and the feeble murmur rose to his lips: 

“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

When he woke from a deep sleep, although it was troubled 
with horrid dreams, he found himself in a perfect bath of 
perspiration. Sweat was dripping from every pore. His hair 
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was wet, as if sponged; and he knew that the bedclothes were 
saturated through and through. But he felt quite light and 
relieved from that dry, burning heat that had been torturing 
him; but when he attempted to move hand or foot, a terrible 
pain racked him, and he dared not turn on his wet couch from 
the agony in his shoulder. The lamp had flickered out; but 
in the gray dusk, he could discern the form of the old woman 
moving around the wretched room. He coughed to attract her 
attention; and she came over. 

‘“‘How are you, agragal,” she said, “after the night? Sure, 
we wor throubled about you. Will you have a dhrop of tay 
or milk now; or will you wait for your brekfus’ ?” 

“T’ll take it now, if you please,” said Maxwell. ‘I’ve per- 
spired freely during the night.” 

“Wisha, thin, sure they say that’s the best thing in the 
wurruld for a could or a faver. ‘Whatever is bad inside comes 
out in the sweat,” said the old woman, consolingly. ‘‘ Wait, 
now, and Debbie won’t be a minit bilin’ the kittle; and we’ll 
get you a good strong cup of tay with some nourishment 
in it.” 

Maxwell lay still, comfortable but dreading the slightest 
movement; and in a few minutes Debbie brought in the tea, 
which he drank eagerly. No skilled nurses in Dublin or else- 
where could equal the gentle and tender strength with which 
these poor women raised the pillows beneath the sufferer, when 
they discovered that the least shock or vibration was painful. 

After some time Maxwell ventured to ask: 

“Is there a physician—a doctor—near ?” 

“ Begor there is,” answered the old woman, “and as clever 
a man as there is from here to London. They say the head 
docthors in Dublin are nothin’ to him; and he’s the deuce an’ 
all. at the favers.” 

“T think it would be well if I could see him,” said Max- 
well. 

“We wor thinkin’ of that same oursel’s,”’ said the old wo- 
man. ‘‘ Sure he can’t do you anny harrum, if he don’t do you 
much good. We’ll send Pierry by’m bye for the red ticket: 
and he’ll be here before night.” 

“The red ticket? What is the red ticket?” said Maxwell. 

“The piece of paper the doctor must get before he’ll go to 
poor people,” answered his nurse. 


”” 
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“Oh!” said her patient. “And must ye always get that?” 

‘Oh! faith, no”; said the old woman. ‘“ We’re rich, if ye 
plase, bekase we have a couple of acres of mountain and bog, 
He wouldn’t come to wan of us undher a pound!” 

Another revelation that set Maxwell thinking again. 

In the evening the doctor came; and at once pronounced 
the malady—rheumatic fever. After feeling him all over, and 
examining his heart carefully, the doctor said: 

“You had this before?” 

“Yes, twice’’; said Maxwell. 

““You had medical attendance, of course?” 

“Yes”; said Maxwell, mentioning the name ofa leading 
Dublin physician. 

“What?” cried the doctor. “I didn’t think he kept up 
his hospital practice!” P 

“T wasn’t in ‘hospital,” said Maxwell. ‘‘ He attended me at 
my own residence.” 

A remark which made the doctor draw back, and stroke his 
chin thoughtfully, and look dubiously at his patient. 

“Is there any heart-lesion as yet?” 

“Any what?” said the doctor. 

“Any lesion of the heart—any dangerous murmurs?” said 
Maxwell. 

““N—no”’; said the doctor, completely puzzled. ‘ Look here, 
young man,” he said, after a pause, “ you know too much. 
What the devil do you know about lesions and murmurs ?” 

“Not much!” said Maxwell wearily, “but you cannot help 
hearing of those things from doctors and nurses!” 

When he went into the kitchen, Maxwell heard the doctor 
say aloud: 

‘““Whom have ye got here?” 

‘‘Wisha, a poor bhoy, doctor, that came around on thramp 
here a couple of months ago!” 

“What's his name?” 

‘We never axed him; but we hard him say ’twas Robert 
Maxwell.” 

“I see,” said the doctor, writing his prescription at the 
kitchen table, ‘I see. I’m ordering him into the Workhouse 
Hospital.” 

_ “Thin the faver is ketchin’?’’ said the old woman. 
“Tis nothin’ of the kind,” said the doctor. ‘‘No more 
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than a cough or a cold. But he can’t have proper attendance 
here.”’ 

‘* Begor, thin,” said the old woman, bridling up, “av all we 
hear is thrue, the divil much of an attindance he’ll have there 
aither.” 

“‘That’s all nonsense, my good woman,” said the doctor. 
‘“Old women’s talk and gossip. If I were sick myself, I’d go 
into the hospital.” 

‘‘Begor, thin, you may,” said the old woman. ‘ But on- 
less the poor bhoy likes it himself, he’ll stop where he is!” 
The doctor did not reply; but went into the room again. 

“You know the nature of your malady,” he said to Max- 
well. ‘You went through it before. I want to send you into 
hospital where you'll have proper care and attention. These 
good people have old-fashioned prejudices against it; an’ they 
want to keep you here. As your malady is not contagious, I 
cannot insist. Please yourself.” 

“What hospital do you speak of?” said Maxwell, again 
deeply touched by the affectionate interest of these poor 
people. 

“There’s only one—the Workhouse Hospital,’ replied the 
doctor. ‘“ But it is well managed; and you’ll have every care.” 

“Yes; an’ if he die, he’ll be lef’ die-without priesht or 
minister, and be buried in the ban-field,”’ said the old woman, 
coming in. 

“Here, I wash my hands out of the matter,” said the doctor. 
“Of course, I'll come to see you; but in your case, nursing 
is everything.” 

Maxwell remained silent for a long time. Then, suddenly 
starting up, he said: 

“As these good people are kind enough to keep me, I’ll 
remain with them. The matter is in higher hands.” 

“ All right,” said the doctor, going out. ‘“ Just let me know 
from time to time how things are going on. You'll get that 
medicine and liniment and medicated cotton at the dispensary,” 
he said to Pierry. And going out the door, he turned back 
suddenly, and said in an undertone: 

“‘He’s no poor boy on tramp! Take my word for it!” 

And so Robert Maxwell was now, for life or death, in the 
hands of these unskilled and more or less ignorant peasants. 
He thoroughly understood his risks; but he was content. 

VOL. LXXXIV.—48 
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In the afternoon he dropped into a deep slumber, broken 
by some fitful dreams. When he awoke, the old man this 
time was his nurse. He noticed some change, he thought, 
about the bed; and, after a good deal of musing, he discov- 
ered that the sacred pictures, which he had watched so keenly 
the night before, had been removed. He made the remark to 
the old man. 

“Wisha, they thought, I suppose,” he replied, “that you 
mightn’t like them. And sure, we wouldn’t like to interfere 
with you at all, at all, in the way of religion.”’ 

“Would you mind asking Debbie to put them back?” said 
Maxwell. : 

‘“Begor, no”; said the old man. “ Sure, ’tis she an’ the 
ould woman will be glad intirely.” 

And the pictures were put back. 

This gave them some encouragement to go further. They 
had never broached the subject of religion to their guest, 
through a sense of delicacy and reverence for his own opinion. 
But now, his life was somewhat in danger; and his ‘‘ poor 
sowl” became an object of much interest and solicitude. 

“Wisha, now,” said Owen McAuliffe, late in the evening, 
when the bottles had come, and the liniments had been applied 
and the aching limbs of the patient had been swathed in cotton, 
‘*we do be thinkin’ that perhaps, as you had the doctor, you 
might also want to have some one to say a word or two about 
your sowl?” 

“Is there any minister in the neighborhood?” asked Max- 
well. : 

‘Not nearer than Thralee, I’m afeard,’’ said Owen. ‘‘ There 
used to be a church down there where you see the tower, or 
ould castle; but the place was shut up years ago, and the roof 
was sowld.” 

Maxwell remained silent again a long time. At length he 
asked : 

“‘What kind of gentlemen are your priests?” 

“‘Wisha, thin, I wouldn’t have mintioned them, at all, at all, 
to you, av you hadn’t spoken yerself. But we have as nate 
and dacent priests as are to be found in any parish in Ire- 
land.” 

“Is any of them old—I mean, advanced in years?” 

“There is, begor,” said Owen. ‘But the quare thing in- 
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tirely is, that the ould man is the cojutor; and the young 
man is the parish priesht.” 

“How is that?”’ asked Maxwell. “I thought it was the 
other way!” 

‘‘ And so it ought to be; an’ so it ought to be. But quare 
things happen sometimes.” 

He did not like to proceed further with his revelations, in 
presence of a Protestant. But Maxwell persisted. 

“Well, thin, to make a long shtory short, it was this way,” 
said Owen. ‘‘ The ould man, a livin’ saint, it there’s wan in 
heaven, was the parish priesht here twenty years ago, an’ ’tisn’t 
bekase I say it, there never was a betther, nor a thruer father 
of his flock than you, me poor Father Cosgrove... Well, wan 
day, somethin’ turned up between him an’ the bishop. What 
it was, we don’t know. Some say one thing, some say another. 
Any way, the poor priesht was silenced; and was sint away. 
’Twas a sad and sore day for the parish. Thin, afhter a while, 
he was reshthored; but he had to go as cojutor; an’ he wint. 
But he had an ould hankerin’ after the place an’ the people; 
and he axed to be sint back to us as cojutor, where he was 
formerly parish priesht. To the surprise of every wan, the 
bishop sint him back; an’ here he is, an’ the people would 
kiss the ground undernathe his feet.’ 

‘‘And the parish priest—is he old?” 

“Quld? Yerra, no; he’s young enough to be Father Mi- 
chael’s grandson !” 

“‘T’ll see that man,’ 
he come?” 

‘“You may be sure he will,” said Owen McAuliffe, in a state 
of high delight. 


’ 


said Maxwell, after a puuse. “ Would 


CHAPTER XI. 


ON THE SUMMITS. 


The Major sat in his armchair beside his comfortable fire 
one of those dead, dull, leaden days in November, whilst Max- 
well was passing through his critical illness. He had given a 
gloomy, sad, unwilling consent to his daughter’s marriage with 
Outram. He had under great pressure, and with great mental 
pain, abandoned his pet project of Mabel’s marriage with Max- 
well, whom he now gave up as hopelessly lost; and in this, as 
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indeed in most other matters, he found he had to submit to the 
will of his capricious, but very determined, child. He had re- 
ceived Outram into his house as his accepted son-in-law; but 
he was an honest old fellow, and found it impossible to pre- 
tend to an interest he did not feel, or an affection which he 
could not simulate. He was tortured by two bitter feelings, 
which at last neutralized each other—an aversion to Outram, 
which he found it hard to explain, and honest anger against 
Maxwell, for having disappointed him so sorely. But, as there 
was no great principle involved where Outram was concerned, 
no rupture of class distinction, no violent snapping of old and 
cherished traditions, he was the more readily brought to toler- 
ate him, than to forgive one who had violated all the proprie- 
ties, broken caste, and was the possible pioneer in a movement 
that would revolutionize the country, and bring disaster and 
ruin on the dominant, ascendant class. By degrees, he began 
to regard Maxwell as a traitor to his own; and, being an old 
military man, to whom treason was the unforgivable sin, he had 
finally determined to abandon Maxwell, and to allow Mabel’s 
marriage with Outram. 

And yet, somehow, he could not quite reconcile himself to 
Outram, much less make a friend or confidant of him. There 
was some strong feeling of repulsion which he could not ex- 
plain; and, being a man of facts, who hated analysis of any 
kind, he did not trouble himself very much to ascertain where 
the motive of dislike lay hidden. It was there, and that was 
enough, 

“‘T don’t like the fellow, Mab,” he would say, “that’s all. 
He’s. well-looking, and all that; and, of course, will catch a 
girl’s fancy. But I don’t like him, that’s all about it.” 

Mabel quoted his position at the Castle and his C. B. The 
Major snorted. 

‘‘There’s many a cad at a Castle ball,” he said, ‘and many 
a scoundrel a C. B. No, no; I don’t mean to say anything 
against Outram. I know nothing about the fellow, except that 
he flogged natives in Serampoul; and is always talking about 
the ‘whip and the sop.’ I don’t like that, even if the Irish are 
d d scoundrels and Hottentots.” 

’ This November evening the Major was in a particularly 
gloomy mood. The dull, damp weather had brought on his 
gout again. Outram was to dine; and he had to dine alone 
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with his betrothed, because the Major was on “slops” and 
could not get away from his armchair. He was doubly im- 
patient during that long and tedious dinner, as he thought it; 
and fifty times he asked the footman when it would be over. 
At last, Outram appeared. He was slightly flushed; but quite 
cool and collected as usual, as the Major pushed a decanter 
of port and a box of cigars before him. 

“T don’t know if you feel this beastly weather—this muggy, 
clammy, wet blanket that hangs down over this confounded 
country these two months. But it drives me to despair, especial- 
ly as it develops this infernal gout.” 

And the Major shifted carefully the uneasy foot. 

“You should have gone abroad in October,” said Outram. 
‘All the civilized portion of these hyperborean regions mi- 
grates to India, or at least as far as the Mediterranean until 
April.” 

The Major glared at the word “‘ civilized,” but said nothing. 

“These countries are barely tolerable in summer, that is, if 
you have got cricket and tennis, and good weather by the sea; 
but that is always problematical. But in winter, Ugh /” 

And Outram. shivered with disgust. 

“You seem to find it tolerable,” said the Major, with a 
slight attempt at sarcasm. | 

“Yes; just tolerable!”’ echoed Outram. ‘‘ You see, between 
my duties at the Castle, and looking up military matters, which 
I regret to say are in a hopeless condition, and looking up my 
estates, which are still more hopeless, I have no time to think 
of the weather.” 

‘‘I wish Mabel heard him,” thought the Major. ‘‘A man 
may say too little sometimes.” 

‘IT don’t know,” continued Outram, “how your Government 
could have allowed things to drift into such a rascally mess as 
you have here in Ireland. Why, there’s more respect for law 
and life in Burmah than here.” 

“I’m not sure about the law,” said the Major. ‘‘ But as for 
life, it is not quite so bad as you think. Every Englishman 
thinks he carries his life in his hands, and is walking among 
thugs in this country.” 

“And is not that so?” said Outram. ‘‘ Would any gentle- 
man walk his estate unescorted in Ireland?” 

“TI know he wouldn’t; and I’m sure he don’t,” said the 
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Major, who at once placed himself on the defensive. “No Irish 
landlord ever saw the inside of a tenant’s cabin as yet.” 

“Of course not,” said Outram. ‘‘I suppose if he did, they’d 
wash the place with holy water, and throw out the potatoes if 
his evil shadow rested on them.” 

“I see, Outram,” said the Major, ‘‘ you’ve brought home 
your Indian ideas. As an old Indian myself, I’d advise every 
returned officer to leave behind him everything, but his gold, 
his liver, and his curry- powder.” 

“T cannot agree with you, sir,” said Outram, who was a 
little more flushed, ‘I am convinced that if we governed Ire- 
land as we govern India, you would have a settled country in 
twelve months.” 

““You govern India by the srestige of British arms,” said 
the Major, whose old military pride was stirred by the allusion, 
“Clive and Napier, Havelock and Gough are the men that are 
governing India to-day by the aid of—native jealousies!” 

Outram by no means liked this laudation of the past at the 
expense of the present. He thought he had done a fair share 
himself towards the maintenance of British power in the East. 

“It is not the ghosts of the past,” he said, ‘but the men 
of the present that hold the reins of power.” 

“The reins are dragged too tight sometimes,” said the Ma- 
jor. “I saw things in India the recollection of which makes 
me shudder.” 

The Major had become meditative. 

‘*Ha! ha!” said Outram, whose brain had become clouded 
under too deep potations, ‘‘an old soldier to fear. What would 
the Buffs say?” 

“It was not the fear of death or danger I alluded to,” said 
the Major, “although that comes down on the nerves of brave 
men sometimes; but, by Jove, we can’t stifle our consciences 
altogether.” 

“It was fortunate for us that the founders of our Indian 
empire had none,” said Outram. ‘‘Consciences are all right 
for full-dress church parade on Sunday morning here and in 
England, when you kneel on soft cu—cushions, and hear the 
children sing the Anthem and the women look so—so nice and 
—dainty, with their hats and gloves and pretty—pretty prayer- 
books. But, by Jove! when you are in the thick of battle, and 
dealing with rascally natives, conscience is altogether out of place.” 
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“T’m sorry to hear you say so,” said the Major mildly. 
He was unwilling to provoke a controversy now. 

‘*Look here, Major,” said Outram somewhat thickly. ‘T’ll 
listen to no d d nonsense about conjuns. The British army 
would never have conquered the world if they had conjuns. 
Eh? ’Tis all d d nonsense about humanity and lifting up 
fallen races. A Paythan is a Paythan, and an Irishman is an 
Irishman the world over. And ’tis the bizness of an English- 
man to—squelch them. It is, by Mg 

The Major was looking at him with some disgust and grow- 
ing apprehension, when the footman entered and presented a 
telegram on a salver. It was from a central detective agency 
in the city, and ran thus: 

‘Some traces found of missing, and are pushing inquiries 
rapidly. Hope definite information in a few days,”’ 

‘Look here, Major,” continued Outram, too stupid to no- 
tice the look of pleasure on the Major’s face, ‘‘ther’s no use 
in pretending to be what we aren’t. God made men different. 
The lion is not the skunk; and the tiger is not the cobra. 
They won’t sit down together nowise. What does the lion do 
when he meets skunk? Squelches him. What does the tiger 
do when he meets cobra? Squelches him. So, too, a Briton 
is a Briton; an’ a Paythan is a Paythan; and a Paddy is a 
Paddy. Now, what should the Briton do to the Paythan and 
the Paddy? Squelch him. Look, now, at that fool, Maxwell! 
A good fellow, but forgot himself. He forgot he was a gen’le- 
man. Began to read all about a d d old fool in Russia— 
Tolstoi; and wanted to become’an Irish Tolstoi. Frobably by 
this time he’s killed and hidden in a Kerry bog.” 

_ “No”; said the Major sententiously, holding up a telegram. 
“He’s alive. I’ve just heard from him.” 

“Ah!” said Outram, with a maudlin laugh, “toocute. By 
Jove! the fellow will come out of it, an’ I’ve lost my ring.” 

“What ring?”’ said the Major, with suddenly aroused curi- 
osity. 

“‘Nev’ mind! nev’ mind, Major!” said Outram. ‘‘ Bob 
thinks it a big thing, he! he!—a talisman. Between you and 
me, ’tis only one of the seal rings every Persian wears. But 
Maxwell was too cute. The Maxwells always were, don’che 
know ?”’ 

“T never heard,” said the Major, across whose mind just 
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now a new thought, or new temptation, had come. For it had 
suddenly flashed on him that now, when there was a chance 
of finding Bob, there was also a superb chance of getting rid 
of this fellow forever. He had only to touch the bell and say: 
“Tell Miss Willoughby we’ll have some tea!” and Outram was 
dismissed ignominiously and forever; and perhaps Bob, poor 
Bob, would be reinstated in his daughter’s favor. It was a 
great temptation; and, as the Major from his reclining chair 
watched the flushed face and the watery eyes, and heard the 
thick speech of the half-drunken Outram, the thought would 
obtrude itself: 

“Is it not a duty to Mabel to make her see what is before 
her? Married to this fellow. What will her future be?” 

He put his finger on the bell, and for a long time waited 
and watched. At last he said: 

“Shall I ring for tea?” 

‘No’ for me!” said Outram thickly. ‘‘ Good old port for 
me!” 

Then, after a stupid pause: 

“I shay, Major! Don’ be taken in by Bob. The Max’ls 
were always shly and treasurous. Wai’ an’ I’ll tell a shtory.” 

He paused again in his stupor. 

““Wha’s it? Ashtory? Oh, yes!’ There was once a Max’l. 
No; tha’sh not it. There was once a duel in Scotland. A Gor. 
don was killed; and he fled. ’Twas fair—a fair fight between 
gen’lemen! No; what’m I sayin’? A Campbell was killed; 
an’ a Gordon fled. ’Twas allover. Gordon—do you un-shtand?” 

“I’m following you,” said the Major, very angry, holding 
his finger steadily on the bell. 

‘‘ Well, Gor’n fled. An’ shtayed away for years. At lasht, 
wha’s it? At lasht a Max’le found him, and sez: ‘Come back, 
ole fel’, ’tis all over and forgot.’ Gor’n believed him and come 
back. Do you undershtan’?’’ 

The Major nodded, his finger still on the bell. Far away 
could be heard the tinkle of a piano, very faint and sweet. 
And now and again the sound of a footfall, quiet and subdued 
in the hall. 

Outram opened his sleepy eyes and stared stupidly at the 
Major. 

““Wha’m I sayin’? Yesh; old shtory. Gor’n came back, 
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Big meetin’ Sawbath on’s return. All clansh asshemble. ‘Shut 
doors,’ shouted Max’le, ‘murderer’sh here!’” 

The Major, spite of his disgust and suspense, became in- 
terested. 

“Well?” 

“Well, whash? Look here, Maj’, ole fell’—you’se my fazzer- 
in-law now. Mabel is my wifesh, ishenot? Yesh; well, I was 
saying whash ?” Fj 

“You were saying something about Maxwell and a mur- 
derer,” replied the Major. 

“Wash I? Yesh. Well, Gor’n was sheized and hanged, 
an’ Max’le—the coward—” 

“Go on!” said the Major. 

“No”; said Outram, in a sudden paroxysm of anger and 
pride. ‘“‘No; I will not go on! Who the devil are you, you 
ole fool—?”’ . 

This time the Major’s finger pressed the gong, and a foot- 
man appeared. 

“Order Mr. Outram’s carriage, and at once,” he said, with 
ill-suppressed anger. 

“Yes, sir”; said the footman. 

There was no more conversation. But the tinkle of the 
piano came from afar off, very sweet, very tender, as it spoke 
the thoughts that were uppermost in Mabel Willoughby’s mind. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








FOR THE FEAST OF SAINT PATRICK. 


BY_P. J. COLEMAN. 


Sweet land ot the Gael! O sad mother who sittest alone by thy 
slain ! 

Niobe, whose sceptre is sorrow, whose crown is the garland of 
pain ! 

Look up! for thy children, triumphant, have conquered the gloom 
of the grave, 

And live in the love of the nations, enshrined in the hearts of 
the brave. 


Thy White Rose of Chivalry sprung from the root of the great 
Geraldine, 

Thy Tone and thine Emmet, immortal, in bronze and in marble 
are seen. 

Thy Sarsfield, O’Neill, and O’Donnell; lo! these are like stars 
in the night 

Of thy grief; but a song for the heroes who perished unknown 
in thy fight ! 


A song for the soldiers and chieftains—the noble, the knightly, 
the young— 

Who poured the pure blood of their veins on thine altars, un- 
harped and unsung; 

Who went to the sacrifice smiling, and suffered, unnamed and 
unknown ; 

Who trod the red wine-press of sorrow and drank of its vintage 
alone! 


A song for the patriot victims of dungeon, of ax, and of rope; 

Who still through the bars of their prison beheld the bright star 
of thy hope; 

Who flung thee their lives as a ransom, and gave thee the dreams 
of their youth, 

Sublimed by their faith in thy God, and the ultimate triumph of 
Truth ! 
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And, soft as the wind in the ivy of desolate chancel and nave, 

Be murmured the dirge of thy martyrs—the virginal, holy, and 
brave ! 

White-robed round the throne of the Lamb they throng with their 
conquering palms, 

And loud ’mid the Cherubim choiring ascendeth the sound of 
their psalms. 


Unannalled thy women, O Wexford, who clustered in vain ’neath 
thy Cross! 

O Drogheda, doomed to the sword of the tyrant, unnumbered thy 
loss ! 

O Limerick, who shall recall them—the hosts of thy warrior dead? 

What bard from oblivion, Aughrim, hath rescued thy holocausts 
red? 


What hand hath recorded the millions who slumber ’neath ocean’s 
wild surge, 

The tempest their requiem chanting, the wail of the wind for 
their dirge? 

Pale victims of famine and fever, sad exiles from country and 
home, 

They sleep with the wave for their coffin and palled in funereal 
foam. 


Look up, O sad Queen! O Niobe, who sittest alone by thy slain ! 

Take comfort of Christ! His beatitudes have not been spoken 
in vain: 

Lo! theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven, who bear persecution for me ! 

And blessed are they whoso mourn, for, lo! they shall comforted be! 








MR. CAMPBELL’S NEW THEOLOGY. 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


WP ITHIN the last few weeks a considerable section 
of the English press has been giving prominence 
to the views of certain clergymen under the pop- 
ular, and somewhat misleading, title of the “‘ New 

PSS me Theology.” This “Theology” at present con- 
sists of little more than a number of crude statements, most of 
them negative, none of them new in any obvious sense, and all, 
from the Catholic point of view, highly erroneous, not to say 
flatly heretical. Judging by the reports and correspondence 
appearing in the papers, the British public is apparently some- 
what surprised and much exercised to wake up and find itself 
Arian. Indignant protests and heated words have been hurled 
at the calm prophet of the ‘‘ new”’ creed, as he honestly enough 
and straightforwardly put forward the bald statement of his ma- 
tured views upon vital questions of religion, eschewing contro- 
versy and refusing to be drawn into any form of polemical 
discussion. But as a sort of compensation for the criticism he 
has received, if the present state of opinion, so far as it is 
known, warrants a judgment, the greater part of that body, of 
which Mr. R. J. Campbell is an accredited minister, finds itself 
in substantial agreement. with him. He has spoken with no fal- 
tering voice * and written ft with no undecided pen. It remains 
for time to show in how far he has given expression to the 
opinion of his co-religionists, and marked the advance towards 
rationalism pure and simple that some forms of Protestantism 
seem to be so rapidly making. He has not, at any rate up to 
the present date, been haled before the Congregational inquisi- 
tors, deposed from his office at the City Temple, or given to 
the flames as a backslider or a reprobate. Indeed, the trustees 
of the City Temple are not so sure that the terms of their 
trust give them any power to indict him; and, as far as can 
be seen, they have neither the wish nor the intention of at- 
tempting to do so. 

Address at Newcastle, + Hibbert Journal, January, 1907. 
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No change of front in Protestant ‘religious belief can fail to 
have an interest and a significance for Catholics. But we should 
be on our guard against jumping too rapidly to conclusions, or 
reading into the patent facts of a movement of this kind an 
importance they do not in any way possess. There have been 
crises of a similar nature in Protestant bodies before now— 
signs of change and even of disintegration: Colenso and Gor- 
ham in the Establishment; the Free Church and United Free 
Church dispute in Presbyterianism; Dr. Briggs and Dr. Crap- 
sey in American Protestantism. Sometimes the effects of such 
crises are widespread and lasting. At other times no one, save 
the unfortunate cause of the convulsion, seems ‘‘a penny the 
worse.” For us, at any rate, any startling development or up- 
heaval, such as those that take place from time in Protestant 
bodies—whether directly followed by any considerable modifica- 
tion of the religious tenets of that body or not—cannot fail to 
have an interest. It is true that Catholics are not affected by 
such events. But they manifest the trend and tone of Prot- 
estantism in a way that no amount of “official” and stereo- 
typed Protestant orthodoxy can do. 

In the present case we have a large representation of Con- 
gregationalism, with a nominal belief on most theological points 
closely approximating to that of the English Church rudely 
awakened from its orthodox lethargy to find—that it is not sub- 
stantially in disagreement with new and nominally unorthodox 
views. It is an interesting situation, and one that calls for 
some little consideration. It would be still more interesting to 
know how many adherents of other forms of Protestantism find 
their own unexpressed views in accordance with those of Mr. 
Campbell. He, at least, has had the courage of his convictions 
and opinions. He speaks openly and frankly; and if hardly 
as definitely as we might perhaps wish, it is rather the fault of 
an indefinite system and a groping thought than his. He does 
his best to let us know what he thinks. 

The first striking point of the ‘‘ New Theology” is its name. 
True, Mr. Campbell, as well as the three first fruits of his 
movement—Mr. Anderson, of Sidcup; Mr. Pringle, of Purley; 
and Mr. Sadler, of Wimbleton—enter a protest against it. But 
the voice of popular opinion has gone forth and labeled the 
tenets of the school ‘‘New Theology.” So, with a protest, they 
allow it to stand. Of course it is not new. Neither is it, 
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properly speaking, ‘‘theology.”” On the most cursory examina- 
tion, the theologian would unhesitatingly pronounce the doc- 
trines advanced by Mr. Campbell a mixture of Arianism, Pela- 
gianism, and Origenism. These heresies are fairly old, as things 
go, and have been heard of more than once in the course of 
the Church’s history. 

The philosopher would recognize, without much difficulty, 
in the statements of the ‘‘New Theology ” the varied influences 
that have played their part and contributed their quota to this 
somewhat negative ‘‘creed.” As the “New Theology”’ is, 
properly speaking, a philosophy and not a theology at all, in 
the correct sense, I shall return to this point later on. In the 
meantime, it may well be noted that once revelation, in the 
sense of a body of definite truth being given to mankind from 
without, is rejected, any theology must sink at once to the po- 
sition of a natural complement to philosophy, and, as a part of 
philosophy, can be very well confuted—or proved—by natural 
reason. 

The man of science—science up to date and clothed in the 
pedantic garb of the philosopher, such as Darwin wore or his 
successor Haeckel affects—to whom Mr. Campbell’s ‘‘ Theol- 
ogy” is mainly addressed, will find himself on familiar ground 
when traversing the regions of his belief. It must be distinct- 
ly understood that I do not wish my readers to infer that, for 
one instant, I suppose Mr. Campbell to be insincere or possess- 
ing the slightest arriére pensée in giving his teaching to the 
world. As a matter of fact, I am firmly persuaded that quite 
the contrary is the case. But, since science has formulated the 
theory, or hypothesis, of evolution, and extended it unreserv- 
edly to all departments of natural phenomena; and since, by 
his very habit of mind, the man of science will be only too 
ready to welcome its unqualified introduction into the hereto- 
fore somewhat carefully guarded position of orthodox Protest- 
ant theology, the exceedingly strong, though tacit, assumption 
of the truth of the hypothesis of evolution, even as applied to 
the truths upon which religious systems rest, will go very far 
towards catching, and possibly keeping, the scientist in some 
sort of touch with a watered-down form of Christianity. 

Mr. Campbell, the Congregational clergyman, has much in 
common with Sir Oliver Lodge, the man of science. He tells 
us that he has much in common with the Socialists, naming, 
in particular, Mr. Keir Hardie. 
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Undoubtedly, if the leaders of religion are to be reduced 
to the position of demagogues; if they are to constitute them- 
selves the appointed reconciliators of religion with the chang- 
ing theories with which various scientists from time to time 
startle the world, they have given up any claim they ever pos- 
sessed to be the dispensers of the Word of God or the Minis- 
ters of the Gospel. 

To what extent this conciliatory and reconciling spirit is 
prepared to go is evident in the published opinions of Mr. 
Campbell. His views embrace such topics as the Divinity of 
Christ, the Fall of Man, the Atonement, Free Will, Eternal 
Punishment, Biblical Authority, and Theism. 

(I.) God is not a Supreme Being transcendently contrasted 
to the world of created beings. He is “the infinite reality 
whence all things proceed.” . . . ‘‘The finite universe is 
one aspect for expression of that reality. . . .” “ There is 
no real distinction between humanity aud God. Our being is 
the same as God’s, although our consciousness of it is limited.” 

(II.) Christ is the highest type of humanity—humanity un- 
derstood in the terms of the foregoing statement that God and 
humanity have no “real distinction.” ‘‘ Jesus is the perfect ex- 
ample of what humanity ought to be.” ‘Every man is a po- 
tential Christ, or rather a manifestation of the Eternal Christ, 
that side of the nature of God from which all humanity has 
come forth.” 

(III.) There is no such thing, in fact, as the Fall. Mankind 
struggles upward and evolves towards an increasing perfection 
by turning ‘‘ whole-wards”’ instead of ‘“self-wards.” Selfish- 
ness, therefore, is the negation of personal goodness. 

(IV.) As to Free-Will: the doctrine holding us blamewor- 
thy for deeds we cannot help is false. This, at least, the 
Catholic reader will note, is a protest against Calvinism and, 
by implication at least, against Antinomianism as well, in favor 
of the orthodox Catholic doctrine. There are some scintilla- 
tions of theological common sense even in the ‘“ New Theology.” 

(V.) There is no Eternal Punishment. At the end, and af- 
ter successive stages of advance, the soul becomes one with its 
infinite source—and this fully and consciously. The implica- 
tion of Pantheism is unmistakable, as is that also of post mor- 
tem evolution. How the infinite can partition and limit itself 
off, as it were, into unconscious fragments, that tend to become 
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consciously one with it, is a puzzle that neither Pantheism nor 
the “New Theology” has, as yet, undertaken to explain. 

(VI.) The Bible—the one dogmatic mainstay of private judg- 
ment Protestants as against authoritatively taught Catholics— 
goes by the board. No longer is it the unique test or teacher 
of orthodoxy. It is no more than a collection of writings to 
be considered as a record of religious experience, unique in- 
deed, but to be as freely criticized and, interentially, accepted 
or rejected as any other book. 

(VII.) As to Theism: Mr. Campbell’s views on the nature 
of man and of Christ are sufficient grounds to go upon in pro- 
nouncing that his teaching is Pantheistic. There can be no 
doubt upon this point; and the prominent way in which his 
name is coupled with that of Sir Oliver Lodge can leave little 
room for opinion. The articles and speeches of the latter, who 
approaches the question from the point of view of modern 
speculative science, are frankly Pantheistic. Those of the ‘‘ New 
Theology” do not trouble to dispute the fact, though they 
reach the conclusion, ostensibly at least, from a different point 
of departure. 

Matthew Arnold once wrote that religion was no more than 
‘‘morality touched with emotion.” What the religion, in the 
Catholic sense, of this new school may be, it is difficult to say. 
There need be no doubt but that it is in every way earnest 
and, according to its lights, thoroughly honest. But it seems 
to be a religion, as far as we can judge at all, that has much 
—though not all—in common with the enlightened philoso- 
phers of paganism, and nothing with that of the Christian 
Church. It may be questioned whether the dubious advantage 
of enticing men of science, on their own terms, into touch with 
Christianity warrants a destructive reconstruction of Christian 
teaching. One may ask if such a procedure is, to put it mild- 
ly, prudent, or wise. 

But there can be no hesitation, in this case at least, of 
judging that the “‘ New Theologians” are themselves more pre- 
occupied with the theories and hypotheses of science than with 
the teaching of Jesus Christ. Science, as interpreted by phil- 
osophy, may—and logically ought to—tend to a personal the- 
ism, a belief in the immortality of the human soul, a system 
of ethics based upon these truths and sanctioned by rewards 
and punishments, the expectation, at least, of a revelation from 
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God to man. The science of which the ‘‘New Theology” has 
taken account has apparently done nothing of the kind; and 
the ‘New Theology ”’ itself seems to be incapable of furnishing 
the proper and necessary information to science. The ‘‘essen- 
tial oneness” of God and man does not make, certainly, for 
personality on either side, or for responsibility, on the part of 
man, to his Creator. 

If we wish to cut at once to the root of this ‘‘ New Theol- 
ogy,” brushing aside for the moment the wealth of accretion 
in which it is imbedded, we have but to turn to the new the- 
ory of the “immanence” of God. This theory, as it stands, 
is by no means confined to Mr. Campbell or the adherents of 
the ‘‘ New Theology” in the camp of the Congregationalists. 
It has its exponents in the Church of England, and there are 
some in whom, if not its plain statement, at least its tendency 
is to be observed even.among Catholics. The ‘ immanence” 
of God is here opposed to the “transcendence” of orthodox 
theology, as the foundation stone upon which the new faith is 
built. And this ‘‘immanence,” or indwelling, that the ‘‘ New 


Theology” would substitute for transcendence, really means 


nothing less than an utter identification of God with his created 
universe. There is, says the representative of this immemori- 
ally new school, no “real” difference or distinction between 
humanity and deity. Our being is the same as God’s, although 
at present our consciousness of the fact is limited. Later on 
we shall know, when, through successive changes, we become 
one with our infinite source. 

Such statements raise at once a cloud of philosophical ques- 
tions with which, for fairly obvious reasons, we are unable to 
deal here. But the Pantheistic trend—not to say categoric 
statement—they bear is patent. Such is the ‘‘ New Theology.” 

Let us see, for purposes of comparison, how the Catholic 
conception of “immanence’”’ agrees with that to which we al- 
lude. It is—be it repeated—che crucial point of the new sys- 
tem. Catholics hold, not less upon philosophical grounds than 
on theological, that God is intimately present to the totality of 
his creation; or, better expressed, that his creation “is” in 
him. The act of creation is not enough to keep the universe 
in being. A sustaining, and a continual sustaining, power is 
necessary. Without it all would sink back to its original noth- 


ingness—suz et subjecti—whence it was created. This is mys- 
VOL, LXXXIV.—49 
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terious, subtle, incomprehensible, if you will; but it is not 
against reason or inconceivable. The First Cause, the Prime 
Motor, the Personal God, is present in his creation by his 
preserving power, by his ubiquity, by his knowledge. All 
that takes place in nature, the working of the complex and 
wonderful operations that are known as its laws, takes place in 
virtue of the immanence of God. But he is not present by 
identity with his creatures. The distinction between the world 
and God is a real one; a distinction as great as, and greater than 
we can conceive. To define it exactly would presuppose an 
intimate and complete knowledge of the terms distinguished ; 
and a complete knowledge of God is beyond human powers. 
To confuse the terms and deny the distinction is less fatiguing ; 
but it is at the same time an arbitrary and false procedure. 

If there is any one thing that we can learn from nature it 
‘is that it is not God. The unification of knowledge, far from 
being helped by a conception of the universe as a kind of self- 
manifestation of the deity, is in reality utterly destroyed by it. 
If there is any one truth that conscience asserts with positive 
and unfaltering accents, imperatively, perpetually, and univer- 
sally, it is that we are not God. It is the loose and intang- 
ible form in which assertions to the centrary are made, and 
the uncritical way in which they are popularly accepted, that 
is mainly responsible for the confusion. While the Catholic 
theologian and philosopher, then, asserts an immanence of God 
in nature—a threefold presence of sustaining power, knowledge, 
and ubiquity*—he also very properly and necessarily proclaims 
the absolute and essential transcendence of the Creator. 

God and his world are not the same thing, nor are the 
spiritual and the material but two sides or aspects of one and 
the same underlying reality. Readers familiar with the system 
of Spinoza will discover not a few affinities between the thought 
of the “New Theology” and that of the Jewish pantheist— 
atheist he has sometimes been called. 

This conception of ‘‘immanence” that marks the direction 
of the “New Theology ”’ has important and far-reaching con- 
sequences. Its bearing upon the theoretical nature of revela- 
tion is revolutionary. And, since it is not a conception pecu- 
liar to Mr. Campbell or his school, but one that has found 


*Cf. Summa, 14, Q. viii., A. iii.; Franzelin, De Deo Uno, Th. xxxiv. Godisimmanent 
per essentiam, presentiam, et potentiam. 
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supporters in other, and, in some cases, in unexpected, quarters, 
it may be well to point out in how it cuts through the doc- 
trine of a divine revelation to mankind. This it does by sub- 
stituting for the orthodox another form of revelation and an- 
other manner in which man arrives at spiritual truth. Religion, 
in sum, consists of the experience of the individual. God, as 
in-dwelling, is intimately present to his mind; and this not 
only as preserving and illuminating, but as identified, in a real 
sense, with it. It follows that any communication, in the old 
and accepted meaning, is not only superfluous but impossible. 
There is no being, apart from nature. and personally distinct 
from man, to make any such communication. Whatever shreds 
of knowledge the mind is able to pick out of the tangle of its 
own religious experience, whatever strands it can unravel from 
the gossamer webs of speculative science or philosophy, be- 
come the dogmatic truths of a revelation that finds its highest 
authority and sanction in the mind’s own choice. They are, as 
they obviously must be, pale, unsubstantial, emasculated—posi- 
tions laid down by a philosophy that soars too high and falls 
back to earth with broken pinions. Naturally enough, the 
Bible—that only self-sufficient guide of early Protestants—sinks 
to the level of ordinary literature. At most it is the record of 
religious experiences in the past, and presents certain types of 
religious experience of a very high order. But, since mind and 
science and criticism. are progressive, it was only to be ex- 
pected that, sooner or later, the Bible would be brought to 
book and rejected as an inspired record of God’s dealings with 
mankind. : 

The whole position of the ‘‘ New Theology ”’—Mr. Campbell 
calls it a “tendency ’’—is a luminous illustration of the working 
out of a principle to its logical conclusion. The principle is 
that of private judgment; and the “ New Theology” marks a 
definite stage in its evolution. Having been responsible for 
the restlessness and change that has broken up Protestantism 
into so many incoherent fragments, it pulls up suddenly at a 
scarcely disguised rationalism. Perhaps it was not worth the 
trouble of disguising, in view of the fact that Protestantism has 
been long moving in that direction. Perhaps the ‘‘ New-Theolo- 
gians”’ did not wish to disguise it. To their credit be it said 
that they have not attempted to do so. 

While the movement, the trend of thought, cannot fail to be 
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of deep interest to us Catholics as the logical fulfilment of a 
consummation foreseen from the beginning, we should be careful 
to be on our guard against the floating ideas that, at length, 
have taken definite shape in Mr. Campbell’s teaching. The 
atmosphere is charged with them. They are often hazy, nebu- 
lous, impalpable, and they are apt to make an impression even 
before we are aware of the fact that they have come under our 
notice. All of us have personal religious experiences—Catholics 
more, rather than less, than most people. Those religious ex- 
periences, strong as they themselves may be and lasting as their 
effects, must never be mistaken for the rule of faith. Indeed 
belief, in some shape or form, whether it be the faith of the 
Catholic or the opinion of the Protestant, must precede exper- 
ience, not follow it. It is an inversion of the logical and 
psychological order to suppose the contrary. We must know 
in order to hope or to love. The emotions cannot move unless 
some object be present to the consciousness. 

But the last word has not yet been said. The ‘“ New 
Theology” has dragged the gods down from their pedestals into 
the dusty workshop of criticism, where human reason blunders 
about with hammer and cold chisel, chipping off their features 
and mutilating their shapeliness. It has substituted the vagaries 
of thought for the certainty of revelation, and exchanged a 
God-given truth for human speculation. For the moment its 
statements, although negative, are fairly definite. But the history 
of human speculation is too well known not to make it sure that 
this new departure, if it lasts, will travel on forever in an unceas- 
ing and wearying cycle, never touching finality, never reaching 
certainty, never achieving anything definite. Minds will be rest- 
less and perplexed, hearts anxious and craving, for a consum- 
mation that is perpetually coming but never reached; and out 
of the babel of the teachers and the clamor for truth of the 
taught, the sad voice of the old-fashioned Protestant will ring 
out: ‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.” The heart needs something more to love 
than the dry bones of a fashionable science or a refined philoso- 
phy; and reason will not rest satisfied with a rule of faith that 
has a source no higher than emotional religious experience. In 
one—and only in one—‘“ Theology” can the demands of both 
be satisfied: and that is in the certain revelation of a transcen- 
dent God made to man for his complete acceptance. Its springs 
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must flow from deeper sources than emotion; though emotion 
will play its part in the religion it inspires. Its sanction must 
be higher than mere reason, for its content is beyond the power 
of reason to propound. Though this consideration cannot prove 
conclusively that such a “theology” exists, it can and does 
make use of the fact that human nature expects and needs it. 
The historic claim -of Christianity is its complement and fulfil- 
ment. 

Two points stand out clearly in the “ New Theology” as 
opposed to the old—its metaphysical and psychological hypo- 
thesis of ‘‘immanence,”’ and its utter abandonment to the rela- 
tivity of knowledge. The religious teaching—or denial—it bases 
upon these foundations is of no more substance than they can 
bear. The first point fairly bristles with difficulties and, at 
best, is a form of Pantheism that is as revolting to the con- 
science as it is philosophically false. The second stultifies the 
“New Theology,” in that it reduces all its teaching to approx- 
imate shots at a truth that never will and never can be at- 
tained. 

Whether any considerable section of the Congregationalist, . 
or of other bodies, will endorse Mr. Campbell’s views remains, 
as I have said, to be seen. They will certainly be considered 
by many as an indication that the principle of private judgment 
has worked itself out to the bitter end. Catholics may well 
regret that the old Protestantism is breaking up before the rush 
of new ideas; but they cannot forget that, as far as the actual 
possession of faith is concerned, professors of the new opinions 
are in no different position from that occupied by professors of 
the old. And it may be that the crisis, far from proving ini- 
mical to the welfare of souls, will lead earnest Protestants to 
review their position and to embrace the truth of revelation 
with all those consequences that are so familiar and so obvious 
to oursclves. . 








THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE.—II. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 
I, 


MICROSCOPIC search through the great volume 

of protest uttered by American Catholics, lay 

and ecclesiastical, against the recent proceedings 

of the French government would not discover a 
; * single remark that could be interpreted as an 
approval of the doctrine that Church and State ought to be 
united and that it is the duty of the State, in its corporate 
capacity, to worship God and to support a religion. Yet, turn 
to the Encyclical, ‘‘Vehementer Nos,” addressed by the Holy 
Father to the French episcopate and clergy and to the French 
nation at large, and you find that his first and gravest charge 
- against the government is that its action is the embodiment of 
“the most false and most pernicious” doctrine, that separation 
of Church and State is necessary. And, proceeding to ex- 
pound the reasons which condemn this doctrine, he declares 
that the principle on which it rests, namely, that human society, 
as a society, owes no public worship to God, is an injury to 
the Almighty. Besides, he continues, the State’s whole duty 
is not accomplished by providing merely for the temporal wel- 
fare of the citizens. It is bound, also, not merely not to hinder, 
but positively to promote their eternal salvation. 

This doctrine Rome has proclaimed, and enforced by the 
direst spiritual penalties, not unfrequently by the sword, at 
least since the day on which Pope Leo IJI., more than a thou- 
sand years ago, placed the crown of the Roman Czsars on 
the head of the victorious Frank. The doctrine that the State 
owes worship to God, and is bound to consult for the spiritual 
as well as the temporal welfare of the people, is one of the 
two pillars on which the entire system of the public law of the 
Church has been reared. The other is that the Catholic Church, 
divinely instituted and commissioned to teach and guide all 
men, is a sovereign society endowed with the power to enact 
laws, and to enforce them with whatever penalties may be re~— 
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quired to render them effective. Superior to the State, both 
in her ofigin and in virtue of the superiority of the end which 
she pursues, she has the right to exact trom the political ruler 
whatever temporal co-operation she may deem requisite for the 
prosecution of her work. “The Almighty, therefore,” says 
Leo XIII., ‘‘has appointed the charge of the human race be- 
tween two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being 
set over divine, the other over human things.” The secular 
power is subject to the spiritual, and is bound to be guided by 
it in everything that involves religious interests. 

In confirmation of the accuracy of the above exposition— 
as far as it goes—one may turn, indifferently, either to the popes 
and canonists of to-day, or to the popes and canonists of the 
Middle Ages. Everywhere we hear the same voice, though 
the tone and temper vary with the ages. Its thunderous 
reverberations made nations quake and monarchs tremble in 
their capitals when Hildebrand excommunicated Henry IV., 
and compelled the imperial culprit, suing for pardon in peni- 
tential frock, to stand for three days barefooted amid the 
snows of Canossa. It was to assert itself still more masterfully 
in the person of Innocent III. when compelling a French king 
to take back his injured wife, granting protection or mediation 
to Armenia, Poland, Hungary, Denmark, and excommunicating 
the Barons of Runnymede for having dared to wrest the great 
charter of freedom from his vassal, their worthless king. As 
another era was dawning, Boniface VIII. tried, in the case of 
another French king, to repeat the triumph of his predecessor— 
and failed. The imperial accent was heard for the last time 
when Pius V. excommunicated Elizabeth and gave his blessing 
to the great fleet that was expected to reduce rebellious Eng- 
land to a province of Spain. 

From the temper and the immediate aims of those Popes 
it is a long way to the “ Immortale Dei,” in which Leo XIIL., 
speaking in the fashion of a teacher, rather than of a potentate 
laying down an ultimatum to be backed up with the arms of 
the Church, expounds the abstract rights of the Holy See. 
Yet there, too, is laid down the principle that it is ‘‘a sin in 
the State not to have care for religion,.as if it were something 
beyond ‘the State’s scope; or, out of many religions, to adopt 
that which chimes in with its fancy; for we are bound abso- 
lutely to worship God in that way which he has signified to 
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be his will.” And the Pontiff proceeds to unfold the argu- 
ments for the divinity of the Church. He leaves to the canon- 
ists the task of providing the explication of his teaching. 
They, when filling out Leo’s firmly drawn sketch, keep one 
eye on the pages of their predecessors, and the other upon the 
fabric of medizval society. The Church’s exercise of authority 
over the civil government finds its most spacious illustration in 
the crusades when, at the command of the Pope, the kings of 
the West led their legions to attack the Mohammedan enemy ; 
it is manifested in the truce of God, which obliged princes to 
lay aside, for a period, their mutual quarrels, and in the com- 
pulsion put upon the Jews to wear a distinctive dress. In case 
of a dispute between the civil and the ecclesiastical powers 
regarding their respective interests in matters where their orbits 
cross each other, the right of decision belongs exclusively to 
the Church; her ministers are to be judged by herself alone; 
while, on the other hand, kings themselves are subject to her 
jurisdiction, both as private individuals, and in their official char- 
acter. Here we have the principles which were at stake in the 
long struggles between the papacy and, first, the German em- 
perors, afterwards, the kings of France and England. What, 
‘according to canonists of the present day, of whom we may 
accept the late Cardinal Cavagnis* as the acknowledged repre- 
sentative, does the civil magistrate’s duty of protecting and 
aiding the Church involve? He ought to defend the true re- 
ligion by legislation, and, if necessary, by armed force. He must 
prevent the introduction of sects and heresies, and if any such 
indigenously appear, he must stamp out all public manifesta- 
tions of them. The desired subordination of the civil power, in 
this respect, was exhibited by the working of the Roman In- 
quisition—the Spanish, which was as much a political as an 
ecclesiastical engine, sometimes exceeded its legitimate functions. 
Whether the Church herself has the power of inflicting the 
death penalty has been long a moot point among canonists. 
Their want of unanimity, however, did not prevent the due 
punishment of the heretic. His guilt or innocence, involving, 
as it did, a question of doctrine, was a matter for the eccle- 
siastical tribunal alone; and the Church jealously excluded the 
civil authorities from infringing on her proper territory. But 
once the ecclesiastical judge had pronounced the criminal guilty, 


* Institutiones Juris Publici Ecclesie. Rome. 1906. 
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he was handed over to the secular arm to be executed. If 
the civil magistrate showed himself apathetic in awarding the 
statutory punishments, or if he failed to assist diligently the 
inquisitor in his search for heresy, the Church had always the 
means of awakening him to a sense of his duty. Thus Lucius 
and Innocent II., dissatisfied with some slack Italian rulers, 
ordered them to swear before their bishops that they would faith- 
fully put into execution the fierce laws of Frederic II. against 
the heretic; if they failed, they were to be stricken with ex- 
communication and interdict. 

Positive protection of the Church, Cardinal Cavagnis shows, 
calls for the prohibition of the introduction of any other re- 
ligion. Liberty of worship and civil equality are not to be intro- 
duced, for such liberty is, in itself, a great evil. This, the canon- 
ist carefully observes, refers only to the case of a Catholic coun- 
try in which such liberty does not already exist. When, as we 
shall see later, such liberty obtains, or when other religions have 
already gained a tooting, the case assumes an entirely different 
aspect, and the ruler’s duty, in the abstract unchanged, is modi- 
fied by the actual concrete circumstances by which he is con- 
fronted. 

Anybody to whom the above doctrine is new will, perhaps, 
find himself registering a protest which has already found ex- 
pression, a thousand times, in words. ‘‘ What, has the Catholic 
Church, then, two sets of weights and measures, one for herself, 
the other for the stranger? When she is weak she demands 
freedom of religion, when she is strong, she refuses it to others! 
Is not this precisely the charge of intolerance that we level 
against the early Puritans? Who more nobly than they, when 
they were persecuted in England, demanded liberty of conscience 
as the God-given right of every man? Who more bitterly than 
they refused this right to every other sect when they had es- 
tablished themselves in the Bay colony? There is truth, then, 
after all, in the sneer that Catholics are the staunch advocates 
of religious liberty—when they are a minority !” 

That protagonist of French Catholicism in the past genera- 
tion, Louis Veuillot, who had always the courage of his con- 
victions, however extreme they might be, in reply to an oppo- 
nent who taunted him in the above sense, boldly answered: 
“Yes; in the name of your principles, we demand of you, when 
you are in power, that liberty which, in the name of ours, we 
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refuse to you when we are in power.’’ However admirable for 
its conciseness, this way of putting the case could scarcely be 
considered as overpowering. A more detailed apology is made 
by Cardinal Cavagnis, who also with a bold front faces the dif- 
ficulty. To lay herself open, he argues, to the charge of self- 
contradiction, and of using two standards, the Church would 
have to claim liberty for herself in virtue of some right shared 
in common by her and by the heterodox. But this she does 
not do. She calls on the Catholic prince to favor Catholicism, 
not because it is his religion, but because it is the true religion ; 
the Church knows herself to be the only true religion, there- 
fore she excludes others from the protection and liberty to which 
they have no native right. If, continues the Cardinal, the 
Church finds herself in a country where liberty is conceded 
to other religions she asks that, at least, the same privilege 
be acceded to her. When the subjects of a Catholic ruler be- 
come heterodox, says the Cardinal, if they have done so in 
bad faith, they sin and deserve no protection in their wick- 
edness. If they are in good faith, they acquire indeed an 
apparent title, but this cannot prejudice the Church’s own 
genuine right to enjoy the monopoly of liberty. 


II. 


Hostile writers, desirous of nourishing the prejudice that the 
claims of the Catholic Church are a standing menace to modern 
liberty, studiously conceal, or unconsciously ignore, one fact 
which, notwithstanding the resemblance between the doctrine of 
the Vatican to-day and that of the medizval pontiffs—a _ re- 
semblance which we have not minimized in the preceding pages 
—profoundly differentiates the two positions in reference to the 
actual, concrete world in which we live. To produce the im- 
pression that the papal claims would be forced upon the mod- 
ern countries where Catholicism is but one among many reli- 
gions, as it was forced upon the Albigenses, texts of different 
ages are strung together, indicating the element that is continu- 
ous in doctrine—others are neglected. Selections from ‘‘ Clericis 
Laicos”’ and “ Unam Sanctam” are spliced to propositions from 
the Syllabus of Pius IX., or particular passages from the “ Mirari 
Vos” of Gregory XVI. and the “Immortale Dei” of Leo XIII. 
The Middle Ages are resorted to for object lessons of the mean- 
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ing of the words. The moral is, then, easy to draw. It is, 
that the Vatican lacks only the necessary political power to 
commence against the Protestants of England or America a cam- 
paign of extermination under the conduct of some modern 
Simon de Monfort and the Dominican order, or to burn our 
agnostics and free-thinkers as it burned Giordano Bruno. Only 
a sense of the ridiculous, it would seem, restraius Pius X. from 
repeating the extravagances of Boniface, and to the pilgrims of 
some modern jubilee, exhibiting himself on the throne of Con- 
stantine, arrayed with crown, sceptre, and sword, shouting aloud: 
“T am Czsar—I am Emperor!” 

One requires but slight acquaintance with the mind of Amer- 
ica to understand that there is no shorter way to keep alive 
distrust of Catholicism than to represent the union of Church 
and State as one of its unchangeable, indispensable tenets. In 
American eyes, this country’s first title to glory and to the 
gratitude of mankind, ‘‘its chief contribution to the formative 
ideas of civilization,” its most salient note of individuality is 
that it has fixed imextricably in its Constitution the principle of 
religious liberty. That principle as enunciated by a great con- 
stitutional lawyer is: ‘‘ The free exercise and enjoyment of re- 
ligious profession and worship may be conceived as one of the 
absolute rights of the individual, recognized by our American 
Constitution and secured by law.” The feeling of the people 
at large towards any authoritative attempt at curtailing this 
right we may take to be expressed in the words of another legal 
authority: “Thus a human government interferes between the 
Creator and his creature, intercepts the devotion of the latter, 
or condescends to permit it only under political regulations. 
From injustice so gross and impiety so manifest multitudes 
sought an asylum in America, and hence she ought to be the 
hospitable and benign receiver of every variety of religious 
opinion.” An apologist for the share of such persecution in- 
flicted by Catholic rulers in past days, would observe that when 
they repressed liberty of worship, behind the civil authority 
was the authority of the Church, who alone possesses by di- 
vine appointment the right to teach mankind. However softly 
such an answer might be made it would be more likely to en- 
kindle than to turn away wrath. The men who drew up the 
American Constitution were neither religious propagandists nor 
theorists, but practical statesmen. They were prompted to make 
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provision for religious liberty, as much, perhaps, from the pres- 
sure of expediency as from personal religious convictions. Yet 
there is no doubt but that the theology of Roger Williams had 
contributed largely to form the public opinion which inspired 
the Founders and sustained their work. Now, probably with- 
out any conscious reference to the language of the medizval 
popes and doctors, Roger Williams had formulated his principle 
in sharp antithesis to the thesis of the two swords: “It is the 
will and command of God that, since the coming of his Son, 
the Lord Jesus, a permission of the most Paganish, Jewish, 
Turkish, or anti-Christian consciences and worship be granted 
to all men, in all nations and countries; and they are to be 
fought against with the Sword, which only in soul matters is 
able to conquer, to wit, the Sword of the Spirit—the Word of 
God.” 

In subsequent years, with the tide of emigration, came a 
great influx of Catholics, from countries where the union of 
' Church and State had inflicted upon their ancestors persecu- 
tion and spoliation, upon themselves political disability and so- 
cial inferiority. These men and women gave thanks to God 
for the Land of Promise, not merely because it offered them a 
prospect of improving their fortunes, but above all, because it 
guaranteed to them as a legal right with which no individual, 
and no magistrate, might interfere, complete religious liberty. 
The children and grandchildren of the emigrant have grown up 
in this atmosphere of freedom. Tkey have witnessed the sepa- 
ration of Church and State not only promote the general peace 
and good feeling, but also redound to the conspicuous progress 
of the Church. They perceived that the nation’s loyalty to the 
principle paralyzed the occasional, isolated endeavors prompted 
by local bigotry to deny them fair play. The clergy, too, for 
the most part, confident of the Church’s spiritual efficiency to 
fulfil her mission by persuasion, exhortation, and entreaty—to 
borrow a phrase from Leo XIII.—have been not unwilling to 
forget that her rulers elsewhere, and at other times, have re- 
quired that the Kingdom of the Spirit should be maintained by 
the sword of Cesar. If they consulted history for the story of 
that co-partnership, they were disposed to moralize not merely 
on the good fruit which it bore, but also upon the evils of 
which there was likewise a plentiful crop. 

The result of all this historic travail is that the average 
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American Catholic lends a reluctant ear to the doctrine of the 
union of Church and State. Speaking of Sir Thomas More’s 
belief in transubstantiation, Macaulay remarked that the faith 
which stands that test will stand any test. But the strain on 
the loyalty of the Church’s children here, which cheerfully ac- 
cepts every dogma of religion, would face its most perilous or- 
deal if it were called upon to include in its creed and act of 
faith the doctrine that Church and State are to be united. 
Those who have learned the theological teaching on the mat- 
ter allow it, habitually, to sink into the depths of their sub- 
consciousness. Very recently, in the city of New York, an im- 
mense meeting of Catholics took place to protest against the 
present persecution of the Church in France. The spirit of 
devotion to faith and to the Holy See which animated that 
vast audience could be surpassed nowhere in the world. The 
name of the Holy Father and every affirmation of Catholic loy- 
alty and principles, were greeted with intense and fervent ap- 
plause. And with no Jess enthusiasm the assembly responded 
to the speakers who made proud profession of the American 
principle, that it is the sacred right of every man to worship 
God according to the dictates of his conscience, and all po- 
litical interference with religion is unjust. It is not difficult to 
fancy what would have been the effect, if the demon of mis- 
chief had prompted some one to rise and indignantly protest that 
Christianity only realizes its ideal when Church and State are 
united. If the foregoing pages contained the entire exposition of 
papal doctrine on Church and State, or, if we were obliged to 
find the total historical explication of it only in the doings of 
the Middle Ages, and the two or three centuries immediately 
subsequent to them, it would seem hopeless to attempt any 
approach to a reconciliation between Roman ideas and Ameri- 
can convictions. Fortunately, however, such is far from being 
the actual case. 


III. 


Besides the foregoing, the public law of the Church has an- 
other, and for us much more important, chapter which will be 
taken into account later on. That one which has, thus far, 
been expounded has for its object to deal with the abstract, 
absolute right of the Church, without considering the condi- 
tions which must be present in order that those absolute rights 
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may be legitimately urged in the concrete. The one condition 
indispensable for this supreme claim of the Church to pass into | 
practical vigor is, and always has been, non-existent in this 
country; it exists scarcely anywhere in the world at present, 
and the movement of the age is steadily eliminating it from 
the modern world. That condition did exist, at least in theory, 
during the Middle Ages; and, for that very reason, they ex- 
hibited an organization of society in which the absolute right 
and the relative, or concrete, right were, in the estimate of 
both popes and peoples, identical. Herein lies the unfairness 
of those who revert to the history of those times in order to 
demonstrate the bearing of the Vatican’s actual claims, in the 
present age, in countries like our own. 

In the medizval world, Christendom was all one religious 
family, under the Supreme Pontiff. His authority was sup- 
ported by universal sentiment; it was an essential element of 
the public law of Europe. The head of the Roman Catholic 
Church was, by universal consent, at the head of the hierarchy 
of sovereigns who ruled the entire Western world. It did not 
enter into the mind of any people to conceive another state of 
affairs. He was the acknowledged centre of the entire Euro- 
pean polity. He was invoked by princes who felt themselves 
aggrieved by others; he was the dread court of last appeal for 
peoples who were oppressed by tyrannical or incapable rulers. 
His interference in the highest affairs of states was regarded 
much as we now regard his setting aside the candidates pre- 
sented by a local hierarchy, in favor of one chosen by himself, 
or his advisers, for a vacant bishopric. Those who lost their 
case by his decision generally grumbled, and not infrequently 
rebelled. But their words or deeds of protest were directed 
against what they considered an abuse of power, not against 
the power itself. The fine indignation, leveled so frequently 
by our modern writers against the tyranny and insolence of 
Rome, betrays a Jack of the historical sense. This fact is 
pointed out by the English historian Green, in the classic case 
of King John’s abject submission to Rome.* “In after times,” 
writes Green, ‘“‘men believed that England thrilled at the news 
with a sense of national shame such as she had never felt be- 
fore. ‘He has become the pope’s man,’ the whole country was 
said to have murmured, ‘he has forfeited the very name of 

* A History of the English People. Book III. No. 191. 
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king; from a free man he has degraded himself into a serf.’ 
But this was the belief of a time still to come, when the rapid 
growth’ of national feeling, which this step and its issues did 
more than anything to foster, made men look back on the 
scene between John and Pandulf as a national dishonor. We 
see little trace of such a feeling in the contemporary accounts 
of the time. All seem rather to have regarded it as a com- 
plete settlement of the difficulties in which king and kingdom 
were involved. As a political measure its success was imme- 
diate and complete.” The whole fabric of medizval civiliza- 
tion, as Mr. Bryce repeatedly observes,* rested on the idea of 
a visible Church, universal in all lands, of the spiritual as su- 
perior to the temporal, while both are ordained of God. It 
must be remembered, too, that the heretic, as a rebel against 
the Church, was looked upon as, by the very fact, an enemy 
to the institution upon which the whole social structure rested. 
The civil magistrate considered him in the same light as a 
modern government regards an active anarchist, and treated 
him accordingly. When the secular authority inflicted punish- 
ment on those condemned by the ecclesiastical, it was but put- 
ting its own laws into execution. 

We are not bound to believe that popes, in their juridical 
character, never made mistakes, never acted unworthily, never 
abused their great office. Nor does orthodoxy forbid any one 
to acknowledge the teaching of history that some of them were 
slow to observe those signs of the times, during periods of 
transition, which should have warned them that the conditions 
which warranted them in exercising and actively pressing their 
absolute claims and rights were passing away. Forgetting that 
the England of Elizabeth was not the England of John, Pius V., 
by excommunicating the queen and declaring her subjects re- 
leased from their oath of allegiance, confirmed the wavering na- 
tion in Protestantism. 

After the shock of the Reformation had subsided, there was 
a new Europe; the old constitution of society had ceased to 
be; in many countries the Pope’s authority had been completely 
repudiated ; other religions were in possession, and over north- 
ern Europe Catholicism was pleading for permission to exist. 
In some other lands it still retained predominance, and clung 
tenaciously, as long as possible, to the old order of things; and, 

* The Holy Roman Empire, 
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chiefly through concordats, or treaties entered into with the 
civil power, retained, though frequently at a ruinous cost, some 
of its old ascendency. In Spain the State is still engaged to 
the Holy See to prohibit, with a very few exceptions which 
foreign diplomacy has imposed, all public worship by non- 
Catholics. 

Now, it is not difficult to understand that a Pope, who, by 
the nature of his office, becomes the incarnation of Catholic 
continuity, when about to write an encyclical, or make any 
other public pronouncement, on the subject which, for a thou- 
sand years, has held the world’s attention, must embrace the 
whole situation in a survey, at once retrospective and ecumeni- 
cal. Then he views the separation of Church and State with 
one auspicious and one drooping eye. When this country ar- 
rests his attention, he beholds ‘‘the Church, from scant and 
slender beginnings, grown with rapidity to be great and ex- 
ceedingly flourishing’; and he acknowledges that, after the 
episcopal zeal, thanks, for this splendid development, ‘‘ are due 
to the equity of the laws which obtain in this well-ordered Re- 
public.” But may not this approbation of the régime of separa- 
tion seem to slight the constant service of the antique world? Is 
it for the Pope to strengthen the hands of those who, in Catho- 
lic countries, are endeavoring to abolish the still surviving lega- 
cies of another dispensation, and to substitute for union a con- 
dition in which separation will mean not, as in America, liberty 
for the Church, but a subjection to the civil authority, such as 
the anti-Christian government of France has craftily planned ? 
Evidently not. So he obviates such an interpretation of his 
preceding words by adding’: “It would be very erroneous to 
draw the conclusion that in America is to be sought the type 
of the most desirable status of the Church, or that it would be 
universally lawful or expedient for State and Church to be, as 
in America, dissevered and divorced.” 

At least as long as there exists anywhere between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical powers an arrangement which extends 
special privileges and patronage to Catholicism, no doubt the 
Holy See will continue, when occasion arises, to commend as of 
old the principle of union. One of the most effective endow- 
ments of the Church, however, has been her capacity for adapt- 
ing herself to changing surroundings. Her rulers have, in the 
main and with very rare exceptions, displayed an insight for the 
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practical which has won the admiration even of their enemies. 
If, over a sufficiently long stretch of history, we examine the 
course of the Holy See, if we compare pontiff with pontiff, 
century with century, country with country, we can peroeive a 
movement, slow, indeed, and sometimes seemingly reluctant, but, 
none the less, well-defined and unremitting, towards an adjust- 
ment of the traditional policy of the Vatican to confront the 
new phases of social and political organization. Now over 
an immense area of civilization separation is an accomplished 
fact; and the trend of the age is towards ‘a further extension 
of this arrangement. Already more than 150 millions of 
Catholics, including those of the entire English-speaking world, 
live under it Yesterday France joined the majority; and it 
may be remarked, as a consequence, for the first time in hun- 
dreds of years the episcopate was free to convene, and the 
Holy Father was able to select for vacant sees pastors after his 
own heart without the State having any acknowledged right to 
interfere. Whether men regard it as a calamity or as a bless- 
ing, as the work of the devil, or the disposition of Omnipotent 
Providence, the fact is that the Church is being reduced, more 
and more, to relying exclusively on her own spiritual forces for 
the prosecution of her mission, and of limiting her actual de- 
mands upon the civil power to due respect, on their part, for 
her independence and autonomy. It is conceivable that, as a 
consequence of this fact, her rulers, in their wisdom, may gra- 
dually reach, practically, the conviction that the interests of 
faith call upon them, only with diminishing frequency, to in- 
culcate upon the world the scope of that absolute right which 
postulates for its exercise a universal religious unity of minds 
that now exists, if at all, only in a comparatively narrow section 
of the Church’s field. 

When the historian or the thinker undertakes to determine 
whether the Church’s status in a given time and place is satis- 
factory, conformable to her character, favorable to her spiritual 
activity, he has at his disposal two distinct criteria. He may 
choose to examine and decide the question solely from con- 
sideration of the public position enjoyed by the Church, viewed 
as an ecclesiastical corporation, a sovereign society ; or, he may 
seek to solve his problem by investigating how she is achieving 
her divine purpose among the individuals who compose her. 
These distinct methods will not, necessarily, or in every case, 
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lead to identical conclusions. If the investigator selects the 
former standpoint, he will consider how far the claims of the 
Church, as a sovereign, supreme society, are acknowledged by 
the civil government. Does the State maintain a first class 
embassy at the Vatican? Does it accord to the representative 
of the Holy See precedence over the ambassadors of merely 
secular powers? Has the hierarchy a commanding place in the 
councils of the executive? Are its members treated with offi- 
cial deference, and surrounded with the marks of honor paid to 
dignitaries of the realm? Does the civil law defer to and sup- 
port the canonical, and safeguard the immunities of the clergy ? 
If he finds that on these and similar points the State com- 
plies with the traditional demands of the ecclesiastical body, 
his verdict must be that the status of the Church is highly 
satisfactory. He need not enter into any minute inquiry con- 
cerning the observance of Sunday, the attendance at Mass, the 
frequentation of the Sacraments, or the proportion of male 
adults who make their Easter Communion. 

Perhaps, however, the investigator, being of a philosophic 
turn of mind, before starting on his problem, may, rightly, 
reason that the Church, as a corporation, with all her hier- 
archical organization, is but a means to an end. The powers 
she possesses, the rights which she enjoys, the correlative duties 
of the State, have been instituted only to spread the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts of men. Inspired by this reflection our 
philosopher will trouble himself but little about court and council 
hall and salon, and “all the solemn plausibilities of the world.” 
He will, instead, try to guage the strength of the influence ex- 
erted by the Gospel of Christ over the hearts of the people. 
If he finds that religion is strong, active, and fruitful in works, 
he will declare that in the region which has come under his 
observation the status of Catholicism is satisfactory. Should he 
address his report to that people, it will be couched in terms 
somewhat as follows: “ The prosperous condition of Catholicity 
in your country must be ascribed, first, indeed, to the prudence 
of the bishops and clergy, but, in no slight measure also, to 
the faith and generosity of the Catholic laity. Thus the differ- 
ent classes exerted their best energies to erect unnumbered re- 
ligious and useful institutions, sacred edifices, schools for the 
instruction of youth, colleges for the higher branches, homes 
for the poor, hospitals for the sick, convents and monasteries. 
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As for what more closely touches spiritual interests, which are 
based upon the exercise of Christian virtues, many facts have 
been brought to our notice, proving that the numbers of the 
secular and regular clergy are steadily augmenting, that pious 
sodalities are held in esteem, that the Catholic parochial schools, 
the Sunday-Schools for imparting Christian doctrine, and Summer 
Schools are in a flourishing condition; that, moreover, associa- 
tions for mutual aid, for the relief of the indigent, and for the 
promotion of temperate living, are accumulated evidence of the 
people’s piety.’ * 

An old legend relates that St. Patrick on his death-bed 
was vouchsafed the privilege of obtaining for the Irish a gift 
from God. He was to choose one of two—temporal prosperity, 
or fidelity to faith. Let us imagine Peter offered a similar 
choice for his Church—between a full and handsome recog- 
nition of her prerogatives by the State, and a plentiful har- 
vest from the Gospel seed planted by her in the hearts of her 
members. Which, think you, would he secure, who, at the 
Gate Beautiful, had neither silver nor gold for the paralytic to 
whom he said: “Arise, take up thy bed, and walk’’? 


* See Encyclical ‘‘ Longinqua,” of Leo XIII. on Catholicity in the United States. 








THE POETRY OF AUBREY DE VERE. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


PHILE distinctly and delicately a tribute on the 
& human side, it is none the less a misfortune for 
an author’s personality to overshadow his liter- 
ary reputation. Such, long ago, was the fate 
ys me of the patriarchal Dr. Johnson (about whom we 
bane all read so much); and such, at present, seems to be the 
case with Aubrey Thomas de Vere. His long life is richly 
worth the knowing; and it is known in intimate details. In- 
deed, De Vere’s own too modest Recollections, and the more 
exhaustive Memoir by his friend Wilfrid Ward, are on the 
shelves of many a library which boasts few volumes of his 
prose, and none at all of his poetry. The gracious culture of his 
Irish home at Curragh Chase; the story of his travels and his 
friendships with the greatest men and women of the time; the 
Famine years, which woke the scholarly dreamer into a man 
of heroic action; the spiritual pilgrimage, which led him even- 
tually into the Catholic communion—all this is familiar enough 
to need no repetition here. It is the man’s poetic achievement 
to which no adequate recognition has been accorded; the fruit 
of that rare quality which drew from Sara Coleridge such 
memorable words: ‘‘I have lived among poets a great deal, 
and have known greater poets than he is, but a more entire 
poet, and one more a poet in his whole mind and tempera- 
ment, I never knew or met with.” 

Aubrey de Vere’s half century of poetic preoccupation was 
rich and varied in its fruitfulness. The Search After Proserpine 
appeared in 1843; ten years later, a volume of Mzscellaneous 
and Sacred Poems; in 1857 came the first of the May Carols 
(completed in ’81); in 1861 Jntsfatl, The Sisters, etc.,; 1872 
Legends of St. Patrick; 1874 Alexander the Great; 1876 
St. Thomas of Canterbury; 1882 The Foray of Queene Maeve 
and Legends of lreland’s Heroic Age; 1887 Legends and Rec- 
ords of the Church and the Empire; 1893 Medieval Records 
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and Sonnets; and in 1897 (De Vere’s eighty-third year) Sz. 
Peter's Chains, a series of sonnets inspired by the Italian 
Revolution. While incomplete, this bibliography is already 
formidable, containing as it does ventures in epic, lyric, and 
dramatic verse. De Vere’s subjects were varied, although re- 
ligion and patriotism inspired most of them; and it was in 
the narrative field that he proved himself most masterfully a 
poet. He could tell a story with grace and power and lumi- 
nous simplicity, and his pages are tapestried with the bright or 
sombre pageants of past days. 

As one example of his comprehensiveness, he has traced 
Irish history almost back to the legendary days of the Sidhe. 
The tragic story of recent years is told in the latter part of 
“Tnisfail’”’ and in numerous minor poems touching upon the 
Great Famine. Tender, mournful as a ‘‘dove-note” is the 
plaining; seldom passionate, but strong with the might of 
truth. The beautiful closing stanzas of ‘‘ The Year of Sorrow” 
illustrate how much pathos, yet how little bitterness De Vere 
infused into his elegy of 1849: 


Fall, snow, and cease not! Flake by flake 
The decent winding-sheet compose. 

Thy task is just and pious; make 
An end of blasphemies and woes. 


On quaking moor and mountain moss, 
With eyes upstaring at the sky, 

With arms extended like a cross, 
The long-expectant sufferers lie. 


Bend o’er them, white-robed Acolyte! 

Put forth thine hand from cloud and mist, 
And minister the last sad Rite, 

Where altar there is none, nor priest. 


Touch thou the gates of soul and sense; 
Touch darkening eyes and dying ears; 
Touch stiffening hands and feet, and thence 

Remove the trace of sin and tears. 
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This night the Absolver issues forth: 
This night the Eternal Victim bleeds: 
O winds and woods—O heaven and earth! 
Be still this night. The Rite proceeds! 


Back through the days of the Penal Laws and the Wars of 
Religion, through the three centuries of outlawry following the 
Norman Conquest, runs this “ lyrical chronicle,’’ “ Inisfail”’: its 
parts bound together by a continuity of tears and by the poet’s 
insistence upon Ireland’s sfiritual vocation among the nations 
of the earth. ‘No other poem of mine,’’ De Vere wrote some 
thirty-five years later, “was written more intensely, I may say 
painfully, from my heart, than ‘Inisfail.’” And no other of 
his poems has surpassed it in sweetness or pathos or in a cer- 
tain fiery elemental vigor. 

More cheering, however, is the earlier record of St. Patrick’s 
‘mighty labors and triumphs. We watch him, crozier in hand, 
treading the hills and vales of Erin, preaching to the poor, 
baptizing those sweet sister-princesses, the “Red Rose” and 
‘‘Ethna the Fair,” confounding the proud and winning them to 
humility. 


The Saint his great soul flung upon the world, 
And took the people with them like a wind, 


to the very feet of Christ! It is a series of splendid and noble 
poems, and the final Striving of St. Patrick on Mount Cruachan 
is not less than inspirational. De Vere’s Legends of the Saxon 
Saints form an interesting companion-work of hagiology. ‘The 
English differed much from the Irish,” says our poet, “ even 
in their primitive saints. There was less of the wild and 
strange about them, but more dignity; less of the missionary, 
but more of the Christian subject and citizen.” Much of the 
material for this volume was taken from the Venerable Bede, 
with a most suggestive interweaving of the Odin legends and 
prophecies. 

De Vere’s further interest in the old heroic and bardic litera- 
ture was evident in his ‘“‘ Oiseen”’ poems; but it was not until 
1880, when he bacame familiar with various MS. collections in 
the Royal Irish Academy of Dublin, that it took notable form. 
Lady Gregory, it must be remembered, had not yet produced 
her epoch-making translations of the old Irish sagas; neither 
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Yeats nor Fiona MacLeod, nor any of the younger poets, had 
brought the wild sweetness of Gaelic poetry to English hearing. 
Aubrey de Vere was the pioneer in re-creating that epoch of 
primitive and barbaric glory. His Legends of Ireland’s Heroic 
Age told once more of the hapless Foray of Queene Maeve, of 
the mighty Cuchullain, whose ‘starry head” was destined so 
soon to sleep in death, of the Children of Lir, and of Deirdre 
and the Sons of Usnach. When we recall that the poet drew 
his material from a few incomplete English translations of the 
great epics, it is amazing—not that he lacked the ingenuous and 
unforgettable charm of Lady Gregory’s version—but that he re- 
produced so well the spirit of those “ great-hearted and light- 
hearted’’ heroes. It would be difficult to find in De Vere’s en- 
tire work a more vehemently beautiful picture than that of the 
young Deirdre and Naisi, singing on the causeway with the 
glory of red sunset wrapping them around: 


Then ceased the pair, and softly smiled, and said, 
What makes us glad is this: we two are wed! 


Perchance of us some future bard shall say, 
“Their bright, swift life went o’er them like a breath 
Of stormy southwind in the merry May; 
And brief their unfeared, undivided death”’: 
For unto those who love, and love aright, 
Life is Love’s day, and Death his long, sweet night. 


Many of the greatest stories of Christendom are included in 
De Vere’s two volumes of Kecords. The Middle Ages (how- 
ever imperfectly understood) have been an unfailing source of 
literary inspiration; but the period preceding them—from about 
50 A. D. to the reign of Charlemagne—has to all but specialists 
been a sort of “‘ outer darkness.” Aubrey de Vere, adding the 
poet’s insight to the scholar’s erudition, recognized it as one of 
the most significant eras of human history. His Legends of the 
Church and the Empire cover this whole wondrous period; they 
sing the death of outworn Paganism and the triumph of that 
young Church whose face shone as the dawn even when her . 
robe was crimsoned by the bloody sands of the arena; moans of 
an impotent and effete civilization mingle with the battle-cries of 
Constantine or Theodoric; and mighty as some resistless sea is 
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the onrushing sweep of those Northern hordes, who triumph at 
last in the fall of Rome. It seemed a second Deluge, even to 
men like St. Jerome. But succeeding legends show how the 
songs of a new Sion brought their message into the Stranger’s 
Land ; they tell of the peaceful conquests of Boniface and Ger- 
manus, of the sweet sanctity of St. Genevieve or Queen Clothilde 
—and at last of Charlemagne’s coronation as first emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Medieval Records and Sonnets continue the history, recount- 
ing with the same earnest felicity the Cid’s conquests over 
Moslem power, the stories of Queen Bertha and Jeanne d’Are 
and Robert Bruce, of Columbus the discoverer, and Copernicus 
the astronomer. Occasional translations from St. Gertrude or 
the Fioretti and a poem of notable beauty and elevation (‘‘ The 
Higher Purgatory ”’) partially transcribed from St. Catherine of 
Genoa, are further evidence of De Vere’s intimate knowledge of 
medizval life. ‘It was imaginative, not critical,” writes the 
poet in his sympathetic and illuminating preface. ‘‘ With much 
of a childish instability, and something of that strange and 
heedless cruelty sometimes to be found in children, it united a 
childlike simplicity. It loved to wonder and was not afraid of 
proving mistaken. Stormy passions swept over it, and great 
crimes alternated with heroic deeds; but it was comparatively 
free from a more insidious snare than the passions—that of self- 
love.” Perhaps the worst charge which can be brought against 
the dramatic reality of the poems is that they obscure the full 
stress of these ‘stormy passions.”” De Vere kept his eyes upon 
the heights, forgetting haply that only the saints dwell thereon. 
There is little in his Records of that fierce conflict of soul and 
sense, that youthful passionate ardor, both in good and evil, to 
which the very penances of the Church bear witness, 


A bridal then, and now a death, 
A short, glad space between them! Such is life! 
That means our earthly life is but betrothal; 
The marriage is where marriage vows are none— 


so declares one of De Vere’s youthful knights, with a detach- 
ment and a spiritual grasp wholly natural to our gentle poet— 
and in no age possible, we suspect, to the generality of men 
and women. 
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Quotations from narrative poems are seldom satisfying— 
seldomer still when the poet’s virtue lies rather in sustained and 
comprehensive excellence than in “ purple passages.” But a 
number of these legends or records resolve themselves, through 
their strongly personal quality, into the form of dramatic mono- 
logues. The chosen spokesmen are all of exalted and philoso- 
phic tendencies, and they are depicted at moments when “life’s 
fitful fever’’ is well-nigh spent: but there is no dull uniformity 
in the setting of the sun—stil] less in the passing of a soul! 
De Vere has made the contrast of temperaments exceedingly 
forcible, for instance, in the final soliloquies of Constantine and 
St. Jerome. Each looks back upon a “ life of wars,” upon aspira- 
tion and failure and much hunger of the spirit; but the differ- 
ence is as of storm-cloud and starlight. Grimly the frustrated 
Emperor reviews his gigantic efforts to rebuild the Roman 
structure, and his cry is- vanitas: 


Some power there was that counter-worked my work 
With hand too swift for sight, which, crossing mine, 
Set warp ’gainst woof and ever with my dawn 
Inwove its night. What hand was that I know not: 
Perchance it was the Demon’s of my House; 
Perchance a Hand Divine. 


But as the great silence draws upon Jerome, his voice rings 
out in magnificent challenge: 


Paula, what is earth? 
A little bubble trembling ere it breaks, 
The plaything of that gray-haired infant, Time, 
Who breaks what e’er he plays with. I was strong: 
See how he played with me. Am I not broken? 
Albeit I strove with men of might; albeit 
Those two great Gregories clasped me palm to palm; 
Albeit I fought with beasts at Ephesus 
And bear their tokens still; albeit the wastes 
Knew me, and lions fled; albeit this hand, 
Wrinkled and prone, hurled to the dust God’s scorners, 
Am I not broken? Lo, this hour I raise 
High o’er that ruin and wreck of life not less 
This unsubverted head that bent not ever, 
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And make my great confession ere I die, 

Since hope I have, though earthly hope no more: 
And this is my confession: God is great; 

There is no other greatness: God is good; 

There is no other goodness. He alone 

Is true existence; all beside is dream. 


Such is De Vere’s high-water mark in the dramatic mono- 
logue; at times, it must be admitted, he was less happy. 
Browning’s method in the soliloquy was to reproduce the bro- 
ken sentences, the seemingly irrelevant thoughts, the passionate 
outbursts of a soul communing with itself: hence his dramatic 
truthfulness—and hence, also, a measure of ambiguity. With 
De Vere the tendency was rather to be too clear, too exhaus- 
tive; and, as in the ‘“‘Death of Copernicus,” unconvincingly 
replete. 

Strict dramatic canons, however, are more fairly applied to 
De Vere’s tragedies. They are but two in number (if we ex- 
cept that “‘lyrical fragment,” “The Fall of Rora”)—‘“‘ Alex- 
ander the Great” and “St. Thomas of Canterbury ”’—and both 
are quite impossible theatrically. Yet these two ‘‘closet dra- 
mas”’ contain much of the noblest poetry De Vere ever pro- 
duced. None but the greatest genius could vivify a theme so 
remote as that of “ Alexander,” but our poet presents a series 
of splendid and moving tableaux, glowing at times with de- 
scriptive passages of surpassing beauty. The character-drawing, 
while slight, is often impressive: the Persian princess Arsinoe— 
to whom are given many of the loveliest lines of the play— 
being one of those tender, meditative souls De Vere knew so 
well how to delineate. The Conqueror himself is scarcely more 
than a majestic lay figure; our clearest conception of his genius 
comes less from any revelation of his own than from Ptolemy’s 
brief and telling estimate: 


He swifter than the morn 
O’er rushed the globe. Expectant centuries 
Condensed themselves into a few brief years 
To work his will. 


On the other hand, De Vere’s characterization of Thomas 
a Becket is deeply convincing—probably the very best portrait 
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of the great primate in all English literature.* The thorny 
path which led the amiable young diplomat up to the heights 
of Christian sainthood is traced with great art and uncompro- 
mising historical truth. We hear of Thomas first when, as 
Chancellor, he visited the French Court in a pageant of medi- 
zval splendor: 

““Of his own household there were two hundred—clerics 
and knights—chanting hymns; then followed his hounds—ten 
couples; next came eight wagons with five horses each; ther 
followed twelve sumpter horses. The esquires bare the shields, 
and the falconers the hawks on their fists; atter them came 
those that held the banners; and last, my lord on a milk-white 
horse. Thomas gave gifts to all—to the princes and the clergy 
and the knights, and to the poor more than to the rich. When 
he feasted the beggars, he bade them take with them the gilded 
spoons and goblets.” 

Becket is raised to the See of Canterbury, and thenceforth, 
step by step, the poet pictures his struggle for the freedom of 
the English Church. Single-handed he fights the pride and 
treachery of his king, the weakness of his bishops, the guile 
of tireless enemies; until, on that black December day of 1170, 
the blow of martyrdom is struck. It is a noble scene, even to 
sublimity ; Vesper time draws near in the great Cathedral, and 
two priests are speaking brokenly of their primate: 


At yonder altar of Saint Benedict 
He said his Mass; then in the chapter-house 
Conversed with two old monks of things divine; 
Next for his confessor he sent, and made 
Confession with his humble wont, but briefly; 
Last, sat with us an hour, and held discourse 
Full gladsomely. . . . An old monk cried: 
“ Thank God, my lord, you make good cheer!” He answered: 
“Who goeth to his Master should be glad.” 


John of Salisbury: His Master! Ay, his Master! Still as such 
He thought of God; he loved him; in himself 
Saw nothing great or wise—simply a servant. 
Ere yet his earliest troubles had begun 


* For an admirable comparative study of De Vere's ‘‘ St. Thomas” and Tennyson's 
‘* Becket,” see /mitators of Shakespeare, Professor Egan's Ghost in Hamlet and Other Essays. 
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I heard him say: ‘‘ A bishop should protect 

That holy thing, God’s Church, to him committed, 
Not only from the world, but from himself, 
Loving, not hers, but her, with reverent love, 

A servant’s love gazing, fears to touch her.” 


Peace, peace! O God, we make our tale of him 
As men that praise the dead! 


Becket enters in procession from the cloister, and while in 
a nearby chapel the monks are chanting, those four traitor- 
knights steal in. There is a brief colloquy, a briefer prayer— 
and St. Thomas falls dead beneath their swords. 

The lyrics scattered in Elizabethan manner through both 
dramas deserve mention. While lacking the poignant sweetness 
of Tennyson’s songs, they are smooth and in entire sympathy 
with the action: perhaps the most charming of all is that little 
Trouvére serenade in ‘‘St. Thomas,” beginning— 


I make not songs, but only find 
Love following still the circling sun; 
His carol casts on every wind, 

And other singer is there none. 


It is one of the instances (conspicuous for their regrettable 
scarcity) in which De Vere’s verse has the true lyric quality. 
There are charming touches of fancy throughout his Greek 
Jdyls, and a noble delicacy in the phrasing of that early masque, 
The Search After Proserpine. The plaintive Ode to an Eolian Harp 
is one among many examples of the beautiful meditative qual- 
ity pervading his whole work. But in that marvelous felicity 
of epithet, that winged lightness of thought and radiance of 
imagery, above all, in that supreme sense of the music of words 
which form the lyrist’s eternal heritage, Aubrey de Vere was 
incurably deficient. There are melodious exceptions, but as a 
rule his message was too closely reasoned to be sung. 

“The Martyrdom,” and a few of the earlier devotional 
poems, show the influence of Southwell and Crashaw (to whose 
sweet memory they are dedicated); but .our poet’s affinities 
were not with these songsters of the fiery heart and rapturous 
voice. His later, and inevitable, model was William Words- 
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worth. Much of the latter’s simple diction and deep sincerity 
and Nature brooding mark De Vere’s most extensive religious 
work—the May Carols. It is infallibly tender and reverent; 
it is lucid, even epigrammatic at moments; its subject-matter 
is sublimely spiritual. But the poems—except those lovely lit- 
tle landscape reveries—are not carols at all: they are a pro- 
longed meditation on Christian truths clustering about the In- 
carnation. The following, ‘“‘ Mater Christi,” is one of the least 
theological, and illustrates the tranquil beauty of the series: 


He willed to lack, he willed to bear; 
He willed by suffering to be schooled; 
He willed the chains of flesh to wear: 
Yet from her arms the world he ruled. 
He sat beside the lowly door: 
His homeless eyes appeared to trace 
In evening skies remembered lore, 
And shadows of his Father’s face. 
One only knew him. She alone 
Who nightly to his cradle crept, 
And, lying like the mooonbeams prone, 
Worshipped her Maker as he slept. 


But De Vere’s persistent mingling of poetry with a kind of 
glorified catechetical instruction mars many of these May Car- 
ols, perverts an otherwise sublime revery on the Immaculate 
Conception, and casts its grotesque shadow across more than 
one sonnet. It was a tendency less toward the mystical than 
toward the metaphysical, and its presence in our poet’s work 
cannot be too greatly deplored. Sadly enough, it was merely 
De Vere’s passionate love of truth—‘strained from its fair 
use’ with the usual calamitous result. In this case its effects 
were a partial ossification ot the imaginative and emotional 
faculties, a philosophic aloofness from life’s ‘‘ beauteous noth- 
ings writ in dust’’—in one word, preoccupation with the theo- 
logical rather than the poetic aspect of life. That De Vere 
contrived to put so much grace into sonnets on subjects like 
Church Discipline, Evidences of Religion, the Irish Constitu- 
tion of 1872, efc.—that he so successfully linked temporary 
interests with the ultimate and universal in his ‘‘ occasional” 
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poems—is strong evidence of his inherently poetic nature. But 
it is a relief to extricate from this mass of political and com- 
memorative work that bearing the divine seal. De Vere’s early 
lines to Keats have caught a gleam of the youthful lyrist’s. 
own “white fire” of beauty; ‘‘A Poet to a Painter” is one 
of the memorably beautiful sonnets of the last century; and 
“Sorrow” concentrates our poet’s message with such crystal 
clearness that it must be quoted entire: 


Oceans ie ae os Aa 


Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 

Then lay before him all thou hast: Allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal calmness: Grief should be, 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end. 
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Great and grave thoughts—high and holy thoughts: such 
were the habitual companions of our poet. He weighed life by 
those spiritual valuations which were to him the only realities. 
And so the religious, the Catholic element permeated his work 
just as sunlight permeates a summer noon. But religion trans- 
figures without changing the character; it spiritualizes without 
in any wise stereotyping the imagination. It may surcharge 
the emotions, as in Crashaw or Coventry Patmore; it may 
dominate the intellect in its most characteristic channel—with 
De Vere the channel of philosophic meditation. He looked 
not only “through the deeds of men,” but equally through the 
pageant of external nature. When we read his “ Autumnal 
Ode,” for instance, we meet almost none of that mournful or 
exultant sensuousness with which most poets watch the death 
of summer. We find loving suggestions of the black-bird’s last 
carol, of ‘‘dusk-bright cobwebs” and the glory of ‘sunset for- 
ests’’; but the poet passes through this great symbol of au- 
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tumn to thoughts of the saintly dead! Precisely this same 
passion for zuzerpretation runs through his beautiful ‘ Ascent 
of the Apennines’’—penetrating, in fact, both his secular and 
religious verse. 

When such a vein of delicate and philosophic meditation is 
untinged by melancholy, it leads to infinite serenity of outlook 
—a starlike, downward gaze of compassionate admonition. 


Men are but shadows: in a futile strife 
They chase each other on a sun-bright wall,* 


De Vere tells us. And again: 


Sweetly and sagely 
In order grave the Maker of all Worlds 
Still modulates the rhythm of human progress ; 
His angels on whose songs the seasons float 
Keep measured cadence: all good things keep time 
Lest Good should strangle Better.+ 


So might the chime of far-off convent bells silence for a 
moment the din of battle. And our poet’s work is more than 
peaceful, it is joyous. The St. Thecla of his ‘‘ Legend” is not 
only beauteous ‘as a rose new-blown,” she is the ‘‘ blithesom- 
est’? and ‘‘tenderest’’ of hermit-missionaries; his St. Dorothea 
(whom so great a dramatist as Massinger succeeded in portray- 
ing only as an intolerable prig) speaks “ gaily” and has room 
in her consecrated heart for all “‘ lovely things and fair.” ‘‘ Glad 
man was he, our Cid,” cry the companions of the great mediz- 
val warrior; and we learn with no surprise of Erin’s Apostle 


that 
There was ever laughter in his heart, 


And music in his laughter. 


So has De Vere dwelt upon the blitheness of Christian char- 
acter—upon the God-like stillness which may dwell even in the 
tempest’s heart. It is all very tranquil and beautiful, this 
golden haze wrapping the world in peace! But it is not like 
human life: and the unregenerate reader is tempted at last to 
cry out (as John of Salisbury to Becket’s holy confessor) : 


You jar me with your ceaseless triumphs 
And hope ’gainst hope . . . I pray you, chafe at times! 


*Legend of St. Pancratius.” t ‘‘ Death of Copernicus.” 
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Aubrey De Vere was a great poet in many ways, and still 
a greater man; but by instinct and by conviction he was given 
to polemics. And it is this suspicion of didacticism which we 
occasionally resent. ‘‘I wish either to be considered as a 
teacher or as nothing,” said Wordsworth, his friend and. most 
potential model; and we know that every artist is a teacher 
according to the measure of truth within him. The danger 
lies in forgetting—or ignoring—how much more than a teacher 
he must also be! 

But the poet does all things more graciously than other 
men; and De Vere’s keen sense of beauty transfigured his di- 
dacticism as the illuminator was wont to brighten with bird 
and flower the page of some ancient manuscript. We can for- 
give an occasional zeal in pointing morals to the man who has 
left us such surpassing word-portraits—all the long way from 
Dionysius the Areopagite gazing through his prison-bars at the 
“violet city”’’ with its lengthening shadows, or musing upon 
that fairer vision of the Nine Angelic Choirs—to the Irish 
princess Keiné: 

From her eyes - 
A light went forth like morning o’er the sea; 
Sweeter her voice than wind or harp; her smile 
Could stay men’s breath. 


And, after all, we have not much to forgive the poet who 
tells us in one lovely burst of fancy how 


The Siren sang from the moonlit bay, 
The Siren’sang from the redd’ning lawn, 
Until in the crystal cup of day 
Lay melted the pearl of dawn. 


Weakness of thought, Matthew Arnold contended, is nearly 
always accompanied by weakness of metrical form. Neverthe- 
less there are poetS whose habitual merit lies in the enchant- 
ing beauty of their verse effects; and others there are whose 
highest charm lies in the soul, not the body, of their poetry. 
It was thus with Aubrey De Vere’s work. He has used blank 
verse, the ode, the sonnet, and various simpler forms with ex- 
cellent effect; but he wisely avoided intricate verse-schemes, 
being, no doubt, conscious of the lyrical deficiencies already 
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noted. If a more ruthless criticism had been exercised in the 
final collecting of his poems—if some of the more conventional 
and polemical were altogether suppressed—De Vere would rank 
high as an artist. But he would not be quite so truly himself. 
Our poet stood with Wordsworth in his accentuation of the 
moral note, and in his insistence upon the intimate relation of 
poetry to human interests at their humblest or highest. But 
there is another and less recognized affinity. He stood with 
William Morris—not only in common fondness for the old bardic 
literature, and common excellence in epic composition, but also 
in his active social convictions, in breadth and sweetness of out- 
look, and in a wistful, prodigal scattering of beauty upon life. 

Aubrey de Vere was one of the most sincere of poets, and 
one of the most consistent. ‘‘I am doing what in me lies to 
keep alive poetry with a little conscience in it,” he once said; 
adding, with characteristic humility, “if I fail in that attempt 
I shall not fret about it; others will do it later—what I have 
aimed at doing—and will probably do it better.”* The nobility 
of this aim sweeps through his pages, pure and keen as the 
mountain’s breath. We see it in the poet’s own high serious- 
ness and self-possession, in that tenderness which is not passion, 
in the solid and sublime philosophy which underlies his entire 
poetic utterance. But the muse is imperious, and will not brook 
too close restraint. A little rigidity, a suspicion of coldness, <a 
lack of that glorious spontaneity which brings the world down 
to a poet’s feet—such is the penalty for reining in the bright 
spirit! May it not be, after all, that De Vere put too much 
“conscience”’ into his poetry; or that he put it too patently 
and insistently ? There is a wisdom of fools—and, alas! a folly 
of the wise—not solely in the spiritual life. 


* Atlantic Monthly. No. 89. 1902. 
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CONG OF SAINT FECHIN. 


THE STORY OF A FAMED IRISH SANCTUARY. 


BY P. G. SMYTH. 


gfOUNTRY of curious contrasts,” thinks the visitor, 

b as he steps off the car from Ballinrobe or the 

boat from Aughterard that leaves him at the 

quiet old village in the northern gateway of Con- 

fya nemara. Greenness and grayness, stony desola- 

tion and velvety verdure, decay and progress, wealth and want, 

all are represented in the varied surroundings. On one side of 

the village gleam stretches of limestone, seemingly barren as 

the Thebaid; on another wave woods of noble plumage, inter- 

mingled with emerald lawns, and a clear, bright stream. Here 

towers the stately chateau of to-day, and here clusters the 

venerable abbey, with the scars of eight hundred years; and 

yonder, humble connecting link between the ages, nestles the 

thatched cabin of the peasant. Westward rise the rugged 

brown shoulders of Benlevi, anciently Sliave Belgadain (the 

Firbolgs’ mountain), like a sentinel guarding the purple hill 

country of the O’Flaherties and Joyces, and beyond the blue 
cone of celebrated Croagh Patrick. 

The place is historic Cong, situated between two large lakes 
in the west of Ireland. 

Truly is Cong, with claims well-based on ancient chronicle 
and monument, a locality of immense distances. A great plain 
extends hence some dozen miles southeast, towards Tuam and 
beyond it to Knockma hill. On this plain of Moytura was 
once fought a great battle for the dominion of Ireland. The 
contending clans were the Dananns and the Firbolgs, and the 
latter, after great slaughter on both sides, were defeated. The 
battle was fought, according to the -Irish annalists, exactly 
4,800 years ago! But the huge grave mounds, erected over 
the fallen warriors, are here to vouch for,the truth of the an- 
cient Irish war epic. Equipped with copies and translations of 
the latter, some learned archzologists have gone carefully and 
conscientiously over the ground, comparing the localities and 
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modern names of the mounds with the descriptions in the nar- 
rative, here and there digging and bringing to light beautifully 
carved urns containing incinerated human bones, thus confirm- 
ing written Irish history as to the great battle of Moytura. 
These sepulchral urns of Danann or Firbolg may be found in 
the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, in Dublin. 

Cong Abbey was founded in 624 by Prince Donal, son of 
King Aodh, famous for his suppression and reform of the great 
bardic order. Donal was an Ulster prince, and as such it is 
strange to find him founding an abbey in Connaught; but 
Ragallach, then king of the latter province, was not a very de- 
vout person. He left to others the advancement of religion. 
So in Partry of the Lake, as the district was called, Donal se- 
lected a beautiful site, and there installed the great abbot, St. 
Fechin. Donal afterwards became monarch of Ireland, and his 
reign of thirteen years was glorious. He delivered the coun- 
try from foreign invasion, in the battle of Moira routing and 
annihilating both the alien and native forces of Congal, an am- 
bitious king of Ulster. The first and last Milesian monarchs 
of Erin who opposed with varying results hostile invaders of 
their country, were closely identified with the history of Cong. 

Like many other early Irish monasteries, Cong was dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin. St. Fechin (pronounced Feaghan 
or Fayhan), its first abbot, had also a celebrated monastery, 
with 3,000 monks, at Fore, in Westmeath; another at Bally- 
sadare, with 300; and another in High Island, off the western 
coast. Nevertheless he regarded Cong with particular affection, 
says Colgan, as “‘his own monastery.” The great abbot died 
in 665, carried off by the terrible ten years’ plague that killed 
two-thirds of the population of Ireland. His memory is still 
preserved in the locality. Five miles west of Cong, where a 
stream flows into Lough Corrib, is his holy well, Tubber Fechin ; 
and at Claggan, a few miles further west, was an oval flag- 
stone, the Lec-Fechin, on which the country people used to 
take solemn oaths. 

In 1114 the monastery of Cunga-Fechin—as it was called 
for centuries in honor of the patron—was burned. Again in 
1131 Cong, with its abbey church, was destroyed in the 
war between Turlough O’Conor, king of Connaught, and the 
O’Rourkes; and three years later the hapless abbey experienced 
further plunder and ruin by an invading army from Munster. 
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These lurid scenes of rapine and sacrilege may be accounted 
for by fugitive warriors seeking the right of sanctuary in the 
holy house. The excited pursuers refused to grant it and fierce- 
ly attacked the abbey with fire and sword. However, such acts 
of barbarity and desecration, practised by Irishmen long ere 
Englishmen set hostile foot on Irish soil, form a startling com- 
mentary on the proverbial piety of the Isle of Saints. 

But the halcyon days of Cong were at hand. The era of 
native Irish abbey-building set in and, within a few years, pro- 
duced the magnificent Cistercian houses of Mellifont and Bective, 
Boyle, Shrule and Adorney. To this period the Cong Abbey, 
whose ruins we see to-day, belongs. It was rebuilt for the 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine, about the year 1140, through 
the munificence of King Turlough O’Conor. To King Tur- 
lough’s pious enterprise and generosity Ireland owes her great- 
est treasure of ancient native art, the famous Cross of Cong, 
now preserved in the gold room of the Royal Irish Academy. 

It appears that in 1123, according to the Annals of Inis- 
fallen, “(a portion of the true cross came into Ireland, and 
was enshrined at Roscommon by Turlough O’Conor.” This 
shrine, made at the king’s order by the artificer Maelisa O’Echan, 
consists of a magnificent cross thirty inches high and nineteen 
wide. The body is of oak, covered with a shell of bronze, or 
what the Irish called jimdruine, washed thickly with gold and 
divided into symmetrical panels, through which run the min- 
ute intertwinings characteristic of ancient Irish ornamentation. 
In the intersection of the arms, supported by a splendid boss 
with central decorations of zze//o, is a magnifying glass, behind 
‘which was placed the sacred relic. At regular intervals round 
the shaft and arms were eighteen jewels of various kinds and 
colors, thirteen of which still remain. The bottom of the shaft 
is supported by the grotesque head of an animal. Around the 
edges of the cross are silver bands, marked with Latin and 
Irish inscriptions. 

In 1183 King Roderick O’Conor, monarch of Ireland, ab- 
dicated in favor of his son, Conor, and retired to the monastery 
of Cong. After six years Conor was slain by some conspiring 
chieftains, whereupon the old king came forth from Cong, and 
wished to reign again. But the chieftains and clans would have 
none of him. He returned again to the monastery, which he 
had munificently endowed, and there ended his days. 
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Over two years after the death of Roderick his half-brother 
and successor, King Cathal O’Conor of the Red Hand, came to 
Cong with the corpulent Norman leader, Guillaume de Burgo, 
and there, with their forces, they spent the Easter. Cathal and 
De Burgo were sworn allies, but, eventually, the latter plotted 
against Cathal, whereupon the people of the district arose and 
slew 700 of the mail-clad Normans. De Burgo fled, but in 1204 
he returned for vengeance, and made a trail of blood and ruins, 
burning Cong and several other abbeys and churches. In the 
midst of his atrocities, however, the burly marauder died ex- 
communicated. Cong was restored, and twenty happy years 
ensued in the western province under the brave and benignant 
Cathal of the Red Hand. 

The great abbey had now very extensive and valuable pos- 
sessions throughout the province, consisting of some fifteen 
townlands, with various rectories and their tithes, all of which 
brought in rich annual revenues. From the west in Connemara, 
from the east in O’Conor Roe’s country, from the far north 
along the river Moy, where Cong was entitled to every tenth 
salmon caught in that river or in any stream in Tirawley, and 
further to ‘‘the ancient custom of a bell-rope due from every 
ship entering the Moy either to fish or trade,’’ came the liberal 
yearly supplies. 

Under the reign of Queen Elizabeth the rich lands of Cong 
were seized and divided; a large share of them was given to 
Trinity College, Dublin. Aongus or Aineas MacDonnell, abbot 
of Cong at the time of the suppression, is said to have “ vol- 
untarily surrendered” the abbey property to the Reformers; 
whether “ voluntarily ” or not, he certainly had no choice in 
the matter. Local tradition says that the friars, to the number 
of 700, were expelled at the instance of one Richard Bourke. 

The new penal laws against Catholics came into force, and 
the notorious priest-hunter, Shawn-na-Soggarth, was specially 
busy in these parts; but still a remnant of the friars remained 
in the neighborhood, harbored at Ballymagibbon by ancestors of 
Sir William Wilde. In Cong is seen the decorated tomb of the 
abbot James Lynch, who died in 1703. ‘‘ The head of this abbey 
is called the Lord Abbot,” says, referring to Cong, a parliamen- 
tary report on ‘“ Popery,” published in 1731, showing that Cong 
took precedence of the six other Augustinian abbeys in Mayo. 
The title of Lord Abbot was borne by the last Augustinian 
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Canon of Cong, namely the Rev. Patrick Prendergast, who died 
in 1829, aged eighty-eight. 

After the death of Abbot Prendergast the beautiful Cross 
of Cong passed into the hands of the new pastor, the Rev. 
Michael Waldron, who, in 1839, sold it for one hundred pounds 
to Professor McCullagh, who presented it in turn to the Royal 
Irish Academy. At length came the “ hard times” of 1847, which 
sent many an encumbered Irish estate to the hammer; and 
those on the cumga, and for many a mile westward, were bought 
up by a wealthy Dublin brewer, Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness. 

Sir Benjamin employed a talented local sculptor, Peter Foy, 
of Cong, and had the old abbey repaired as far as possible. 
Fallen stones were collected and replaced, and, to complete 
doors and windows, stones in lieu of the missing ones were 
carved from the native limestone so faithfully as to bear com- 
parison with the work of the original artists. Marcus Keane, 
of Ennis, writing of 1867, says: “If such skilful architects as 
Foy had been employed to execute the reconstructions of the 
monastic ages throughout Ireland, modern archeologists would 
be sadly puzzled in endeavoring to settle questions that now 
present no difficulty.” 

The great abbey church, or church of the Canons—the West- 
minster of Connaught—is 140 feet long and paved with tomb- 
stones, on most of which Time’s hand has wiped out the names 
of those who made history for the Four Masters. Archbishops, 
abbots, chieftains, high dames and damsels of other days lie 
beneath the gray slabs. The eastern window has three long 
lancet lights; the windows north and south of the chancel are 
also narrow. The north wall of the naveis gone. In the south 
wall is the arched tomb of some forgotten high chieftain and 
the mortuary chapel of the Anglo-Norman Berminghams. The 
adjoining graveyard, bordered by a wall, faces the ruined cloister. 

The dark, glossy, melancholy Irish ivy, hangs its beautiful 
protecting curtains over the gray walls. It is said that Abbey 
Cong’s best friends are the ivy and the Guinnesses. 





“ WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


BY VINCENT MCNABB, O.P. 


B , whom his friends would probably de- 
scribe as an agnostic collectivist, spoke to me 
some weeks since of the future of religion. Per- 
haps it was my eager hopefulness that made me 
detect an unwonted overtone of simplicity, rever- 

ence, and even sadness in his clear, metallic words. 

“Our children,” he said, ‘‘ will not give up religion as their 
fathers did.” 

His phrase fell on my ear as a fragment of autobiography. 

“No”; he went on, “they will see that religion is not one 
of the many things the world might well lose. They will keep 
religion; but they will change it. To them it will no longer 
be the clear, dogmatic, accurately formulated creed of a simpler 
age. It will be a veiled, vague, unformulated, yet intense, 
feeling that there is beyond, yet within, the world, above, yet 
throughout, their soul, a Being with whom they will wish to be 
one in prayer. For they will keep prayer as they will keep 
religion. But as they will change religion, so will they change 
their prayer. When they pray, it will be from the heart, and 
with no formal words of prayer. Prayer and faith will be alike 
inarticulate. Our children will both believe and pray; but they 
will say no Credo and no Our Father.” 

As he spoke, into my heart came a great longing linked 
with sadness. 

He did not speak to me, but, as it were, to the children of 
to-morrow yet unborn. There was a spell of silence. 

I broke the silence timidly, as knowing not how to speak 
the deep things of God which a man stammers over as he tells 
them to himself by night when they flash across his mind. 

“But,” I said, “if—if the Infinite has become flesh and 
dwelt amongst men; if one who was in the form of God 
emptied himself and took the form of us servants; if Jesus 
Christ is the Absolute upon earth; is not the vital question 
now as ever: ‘ What think ye of Christ?’ ” 

My host’s wife would hardly let me bring my words to a 
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close. Not less known than her husband to the world of so- 
cial writers and workers, she and her husband used the same 
world-wide experience to draw the same conclusions. As if 
speaking to some questioning voice within herself, she said 
quickly : 

“Do not press us on that! Do not press us on that!” 

Never before in my life had I seemed to feel as if from 
within the state of mind and soul now set before me. But I 
had never before been in the same circumstances. Across the 
street the Thames showed its broad silver thoroughfare, over 
which glided the traffic of nations unknown to the Rome of 
Augustus, and of a civilization more complex than that of the 
Athens of Pericles. On the further bank of the river Lambeth 
Palace reared its standard of feudalism against a background of 
smoking factory-stacks. Within earshot of where we sat the 
staiths of the London County Council elbowed the House of 
the Mother Parliament of the world. Behind us, and above the 
mansions of the West End, soared the Saint Edward tower of 
Westminster Cathedral. And the two at whose board I was 
privileged to sit, were not only amongst the most potent social 
forces of the great city, but were symbolical of principles now 
wrecking the ruins of feudalism and swaying the world to the 
furthest frontiers of civilization. 

Quick as thought the scene, with each singular factor of its 
complex whole, lay like a burden on my soul. I wanted most 
to pray; yet I had to speak. With a swift cry to God to 
make a prayer of my words, I steadied my reeling soul and 
answered distractedly : 

“Shall we bid a child uSe no words or signs of love? Shall 
we stifle the kiss it would lay as a thank-offering on that love- 
liest of human shrines—a mother’s lips—because, alas! even the 
kiss of a child is a childlike form of love; and a child’s word 
and signs and forms are all awkward? Shall we not rather 
bid it love and beseech and pray as it can until such time as 
it can pray and beseech and love as it ought? 

‘Of a truth there is an inward, formless, inarticulate, al- 
most unconscious, prayer, the very breath of love, whereby the 
soul is knit fast to the God whom it has tracked, amidst the 
tangled underwood of human life, to his covert on the eternal 
hills. That mystic clasp of love lies not on the threshold but 
at the end of spiritual life, and can be reached for the most 
part only after much spiritual exercising, many denials, self- 
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denials, watchings, and, it may be, the Cross of pain and dis- 
illusionment. 

‘So, too, the forms of thought, into which we throw our 
timid views of God, are but symbols of truths greater than our 
thoughts. Yet we may not set them aside as worthless, for 
they are the rungs on which we dwellers in the cave climb to 
the full view of the Truth, as he is. 

‘‘Our children, surely, even if they are nothing more than 
scientific, will learn, it may be only from the wants and weak- 
nesses, the sorrows and sins of mankind that these forms, this 
Credo has some inner influence over the life of mankind which 
science cannot explain or. rival, but may detect or destroy. 

“As much as you, I look forward to a race of men, chil- 
dren, in great part, of your thought, whose passion will be to 
reach and touch their brother men, if by any means they may 
be able to dry their tears when they should laugh, to change 
their laughter into tears when they should weep, to bind their 
wounds, to lighten their burdens, to deepen their life, to en- 
franchise their mind, to save their soul. Like you, I see these 
men of to-morrow, so busy with the worship and service of 
their fellow-men as only to adore a God who is to them a 
necessity rather than a person. 

“But, perhaps, more hopefully than you, I look forward to 
the moment when, in the havoc made by science without God, 
and in the wounds left unstaunched by social remedies without 
a Redeemer, they will begin to recognize that the keenest so- 
cial needs can be met only by a Decalogue resting on a Cre- 
do, by the Beatitudes promulgated from a Calvary! 

“One day a saint brought upon his back from the street a 
leper covered with sores. He laid his burden upon his own 
bed in the name of Jesus, and quitted his cell to fetch food and 
ointment for his guest. But on returning, behold! the body 
covered with leprosy had gone; and in its place on the saint’s 
bed lay the radiant form of the Crucified. 

“It may be, and my hopes keep saying that with God’s 
blessing it will be, that the men of to-morrow, whilst staunch- 
ing the world’s wound, will see therein the marks of Christ 
Crucified, and will tend him on bended knee, and will lay their 
lips to his wound in a kiss of love, and will feel emboldened 
by that kiss to call him by his name JESUS, BROTHER, FRIEND, 
MY GOD and MY FATHER, I believe; help thou my unbelief!” 








THE NUNS OF THE VISITATION AT ROUEN.* 
1792-1807. 


BY HON. MRS. M. M. MAXWELL SCOTT. 


‘‘For Martyrdom does not consist only in the shedding of blood, but also in serving God 
the Lord with an irreproachable and fervent spirit.""—S¢. Jerome. 


HE glorious records of the Martyr-Nuns of Com- 
piégne remind us of the countless sufferings of 
their sisters in religion throughout France dur- 
ing the Great Revolution of which we know too 
little—and we welcome the chronicles of the 

Houses of the Visitation at Rouen, lately published by M. 
de Chauvigny, for the light they throw on the courage and 
constancy of the religious during years of obscure suffering, 
not destined, in their case, to receive the crown of martyr- 
dom. The Mére de Belloy, Superioress of the ‘first’? con- 
vent at Rouen was one of those valiant women who are the 
glory of France. The story of her life forms a link between 
the last days of the old régime and the revival—after years of 
anguish—of the faith in France under Napoleon—it foreshad- 
ows also, unfortunately, the crisis in her country’s history which 
we now witness. 

In his introductory notice to M. de Chauvigny’s book, the 
late Cardinal Perraud tells us of the grief of heart with which 
he draws the comparison between Mére de Belloy’s trials and 
those ‘‘of which for four years we have been more than once 
the sad and powerless witness.” 

Anastasie Marie Francoise de Belloy was born on February 
3, 1746, at the Chateau de Voisseaux, near Chambly. Her fa- 
ther, the Marquis Claude de ‘Belloy, Lord of d’Amblaincourt 
de Champneuville et de Petimus, was the king’s lieutenant for 
the Orleannais—and her mother, Marie Louise Lemessier, be- 
longed to another old and chivalrous family. Anastasie’s grand- 
father, the old Count Claude, and his wife lived close by in 
the Chateau of Petimus, the two families forming almost one 
household. 


*Une page d'Histoire Religieuse pendant la Revolution. Par René de Chauvigny. Vie 
de Ste. Chantal, Bougeaud. L'Année de la Visitation. 
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The little Anastasie grew up in the pious and patriarchal 
atmosphere of a family which had been ever faithful to the 
Church—and which had already given two holy religious to 
God’s service—Cécile and Marie Anna de Belloy. In her own 
time her uncle, Monseigneur Jean Baptiste de Belloy, became 
Archbishop of Marseilles, and after the storm of the Revolu- 
tion was created, as we shall see, Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. 
If noblesse oblige aided, much more must sanctity, and the tra- 
ditions of piety and chivalry which surrounded the little maiden 
from her cradle, have helped to form her character and to im- 
part the strength and vigor which she was to show under trial. 
When Anastasie was quite small her mother died, and later 
her father married Mademoiselle de Boullenger de Tilleul, who 
proved a second mother to the little girl. Sorrow often visited 
the family, for of ten children born to M. de Belloy seven died 
young, and when Anastasie grew up and was about to enter 
the world, her father died rather suddenly. Anastasie, who had 
been educated at Beaumont lez Tours, “‘and prepared for solid 
virtue’ by its abbess, the Princess de Condé, was much at- 
tached to her stepmother, and devoted herself to her and her 
children with affection and sympathy. After her widowhood 
Madame de Belloy retired to her town house in Honfleur, and 
it was there that Anastasie finally found out her vocation. 

After some years, during which time she had the offer of a 
good marriage, she, at the age of twenty-five, determined to 
leave the world. For three years the thought of her future 
had caused her great anxiety. ‘She had no taste for the mar- 
ried state, the idea of entering a convent had not yet oc- 
curred to her, and she floated, as it were, between heaven and 
earth, begging God to enlighten her as to her decision.” The 
light came, and she recovered the interior peace she thought 
she had lost forever. Madame de Belloy, to whom she con- 
fided her wishes, was very averse to losing her, and considered 
her health too delicate for the religious life. She, therefore, tried 
to avert the blow, at any rate for a time, and partially suc- 
ceeded. Anastasie was persuaded to reside as a boarder for 
a time in a Paris convent, but this means, taken to delay her 
vocation, produced the opposite effect, and after a few months’ 
experience of the peace and happiness of a convent life, her 
family saw that she “continued to persist in her resolution.” 

Anastasie now turned her thoughts to the Visitation Order, 
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which the fact of her delicate health made specially suitable 
for her, and, after a short delay of six weeks to settle her 
worldly affairs, she set out to enter the convent of that order 
in Rouen. 

On August 27, 1771, Mademoiselle de Belloy saw for the 
first time the ‘“‘hundred turrets and belfries’’ of Rouen as she 
approached the city, probably by the same road by which 
three hundred years before the Maid of Orleans entered it as a 
prisoner. Although no prevision of future exceptional trial is 
likely to have occurred to her, the natural sorrow of leav- 
ing home and family, and the emotion incident upon beginning 
her new life, must have made the moment a solemn one. The 
“‘ first” convent of the Visitation which was about to receive 
Anastasie as a postulant, had been founded in 1630, during the 
lifetime of St. Jane Frances de Chantal. Up to this time the 
Order of the Visitation had been little known in Normandy, 
and when Mademoiselle de Boisguilleaume, the daughter of a 
member of the Parliament of Rouen, first felt drawn to becom- 
ing a member, she was alarmed by strange stories regarding 
it. Some said that the nums were very poor and dying of hun- 
ger, others that the order was founded for sick persons, and 
that only those suffering from some complaint were admitted. 
The young girl destined to be instrumental in bringing the first 
house of the order to her native town was greatly discouraged 
by such rumors, but Almighty God consoled her by a dream, 
in which she thought she was kneeling in a chapel of the Visi- 
tation surrounded by a crowd of religious, and whilst they 
were removing her worldly dress, she heard a voice which said 
to her: ‘Look, they live like the angels.” Touched by these 
words, which continued to ring in her ears long after she woke, 
Mademoiselle de Boisguilleaume hastened to Paris, and finding 
the religious of the Visitation very different to what she had 
been told, she, though still ‘‘ quite young, beautiful, sought- 
after, and inclined to the things of the world, broke all her 
chains, trod under foot all worldly hopes,” and with great fer- 
vor entered the religious life. Her relations who assisted at her 
clothing returned to Rouen much impressed, and related, with 
enthusiasm, all they had witnessed. By degrees the wish arose 
for a convent at Rouen—money was collected, and the arch- 
bishop was consulted. After reading the Constitutions, which 
delighted him, the latter determined to judge for himself, and 
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made a journey to Paris, where his first interview with Mére 
Favre, charmingly recorded in St. Jane Frances’ Life,* satisfied 
him of the holiness and humility of the nuns, and won his ap- 
proval for the project. 

The Parliament was harder to deal with, but this difficulty 
was overcome by the methods uu peu Normande of some of the 
legal friends of the de Boisguilleaumes, and in 1630 the first 
sisters arrived from Paris under the charge of their future Su- 
perioress, Sister Anne Marguerite Guérin. As they approached 
the town they felt inspired with a special devotion to St. 
Joseph, and chose him as protector of the new foundation, im- 
ploring him to obtain for all the subjects they should receive, 
a great spirit of simplicity, for they had heard it said that 
“the people of that place were very prudent.” As no convent 
was yet ready for them, the nuns took a temporary house near 
the Church of the Minims, but four years later Mére Guérin 
began to build the “first” convent in the Rue Beauvoisine, 
not far from the old Castle of Rouen. This fine building still 
survives. It is here that Mademoiselle de Belloy began her re- 
ligious life. 

The Mother Superioress, Mére Delehaye, and her community 
received Anastasie with joy. The former soon perceived in her 
the interior spirit of a true daughter of the Visitation, and ad- 
mitted her to the exercises of the community that she might 
test her vocation. Anastasie’s piety, we are told, was not “‘ mig- 
narde,” but ‘gentle, sincere, and courageous.’’ She saw well 
that religious life was “the Hill of Calvary where, with Jesus 
Christ, his chaste spouse must be crucified spiritually here, in 
order to be glorified with him hereafter.”” While she waited 
humbly for her clothing, Anastasie wrote often to her relatives, 
telling them of her happiness in her vocation, and among them 
to her uncle, the Archbishop of Marseilles, for whom she had a 
special veneration. His gentie spirit and the wisdom of his 
counsels, together with the paternal interest he took in every 
member of his family, endeared Monseigneur de Belloy to all 
and evoked memories of St. Francis of Sales’ tender charity. 
Anastasie had confided in him regarding her vocation, and in 
one of his letters to Madame de Belloy he speaks of it in 


* There is a pretty allusion to the Rouen Visitation in St. Chantal's Life. On one occa- 
sion the novices there had collected together all their jewels and watches and had sold them for 
the benefit of the poor. ‘‘ Voyez vous,” said St. Jane Frances on hearing of this, ‘‘ cette in- 
vention me fonds le coeur de reconnaissance envers ces bonnes filles."’ 
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these terms: ‘I think her vocation so good and so decided that 
I cannot but applaud so pious a design.” 

By the 14th of December Anastasie was admitted to her 
clothing, and received the additional name of Madeleine; she 
was known henceforth as Sister Marie Madeleine Anastasie. 
We have not time to linger over the next year, during which 
she entered still more into the gentle and holy spirit of her 
vocation, and during which ‘‘God showered extraordinary graces 
‘upon her and inspired her with an ardent desire to be united 
to him.” She was professed on her birthday, February 3, 
1773—and in the Livres des Voeux of the Convent can still 
be read, in her delicate writing: ‘‘ Je Marie Madeleine Anas- 
tasie de Belloy, ay par la grace de Dieu, ce jour d’hui trois 
fevrier mil sept cent soixante-treize céleébre mes veux pour vivre 
et mourir en la congrégation de Notre Dame de la Visitation 
veuille Monseigneur benir cette journée et me la rendre profit- 
able pour l’éternité.”’ 

We have no record for some years of the life of Soeur de 
Belloy, but the fact that she was chosen to be Novice Mistress 
shows the light in which she was regarded by the community. 
By that time her health, always delicate, had become worse, 
but her constant sufferings never affected her charming char- 
acter. Two young novices under her charge, Sister Marie 
Benoite and Sister Marie Joseph Hasembourg, deserve special 
mention as being cousins of Blessed Benedict Labre. These 
sisters entered on the same day, but ten days afterwards the 
youngest was called to her heavenly reward at the age of 
twenty-five. From the time of his death “ Blessed Benedict 
seemed,” says a convent circular, “to become one of the special 
protectors of our community, which had for him the greatest 
veneration and confidence.” The devotion to the saint, which 
was beginning to spread, found, therefore, one of its first cen- 
tres in the chapel of the Rue de Beauvoisine. In the spring 
of 1787 the Superioress, Mére Delehaye, having concluded 
her second triennial, the community chose Sister de Belloy as 
her successor. With weak health she had now to face great 
responsibilities and hard work, but by the assistance of the 
late Superior and of her predecessor in office, Mere de Goder- 
ville, who, with herself, formed ‘“‘ but one heart and soul for the 
sanctification and edification”’ of their sisters, she was enabled 
to do much for the welfare of the house; and when her term 
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of office expired, in 1790, she was at once re-elected. Mére de 
Belloy possessed, in a high degree, the gift which St. Vincent 
of Paul calls that of a “zealous organizer,” as well as the 
characteristics of a true superior. ‘*‘ There was pleasure in be- 
ing reproved by her,” say her nuns; “kindness was written on 
her face and the gift of pleasing without effort, the easy au- 
thority without harshness, as without weakness—which the Rule 
makes obligatory in the Superior—was natural in this mother 
—a family heritage which she shared with her great uncle, 
the gentle Bishop of Marseilles.” 

The joy of the community at Mére de Belloy’s re-election 
was great, as the circular sent to the other nuns of the order 
testifies; but a note of sadness and alarm is also to be per- 
ceived, a foreshadowing of the tempest about to fall upon the 
convent. ‘‘ Join yourselves to us, dear sisters,” it says, “to 
obtain from the Divine Mercy the grace that she may be pre- 
served to us. The weight of Superiorship becomes more and 
more painful. After God, we find in her courage, her virtue, 
and the prudence of her counsels, our strength and hope.” 
The burden of responsibility thus returned to Mére de Belloy 
at a moment when the clouds of revolution were fast gather- 
ing over France. On the 13th of February of this year the 
National Assembly had decreed ‘‘ that the law no longer recog- 
nized solemn monastic vows,” and that, consequently, all orders 
and congregations in which they were in use would and should 
in future be suppressed. The religious were invited to leave 
their convents and monasteries by making a declaration before. 
the Municipality of the place, and suitable pensions were to be 
given them. The Rouen authorities did not wait long to exe- 
cute this order—on September 2 three officials presented them- 
selves at the Visitation in the Rue de Beauvoisine, and were 
received by Mére de Belloy, who could not prevent their en- 
trance. After taking an inventory of the house furniture, 
they entered the chapter-room to receive the declarations of 
the sisters. The document containing the answer of each nun 
has been preserved, and although the whole community replied 
in the same spirit, the words used vary and show in several 
cases a pathetic individuality. 

Mére de Belloy was, of course, the first to be questioned. 
‘“‘Mademoiselle Madeleine Anastasie de Belloy, Superioress, 
age forty-six years and professed seventeen, presented herself 
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and declared she only wished to profit by the liberty accorded 
to her to devote herself more particularly to the religious life 
she had embraced and in which she desired to live and die. 
And this declaration she signed.” 

Then follows the long list of thirty-three sisters. Among 
them none, perhaps, made a more striking protest than Sister 
Marie Felicité Satis, aged forty-three and twenty-two years pro- 
fessed. ‘I entered into this engagement,” she says, “ after five 
years delay in the world and two of noviceship. I did it then 
with full knowledge and in all the joy of my heart. Now that 
I have had proof far beyond my hopes and wishes of the 
fidelity, the love, the magnificence even, of my Spouse Jesus, 
I should like to have ten thousand lives, to sacrifice them anew, 
and to consecrate them to his service, and as I received all 
these graces as a member of the Catholic Church, Apostolic 
and Roman, I have also every feeling of gratitude and venera- 
tion for her, and I wish to love her to my-last breath, and 
this I sign.” 

We find one English name among the community, that of 
Sister Anne Dominique Wollaston, and her protest is character- 
istically short and fervent, she ‘“ wishes to persist in her state 
till her last breath.” One sister alone was absent from this scene, 
an aged nun who was ill, and who expired two days later. 

The approach of November 21, the usual day for the Solemn 
Renewal of Religious Vows, caused fresh alarm to the Revo- 
lutionary authorities as a ceremony likely to ‘alarm con- 
sciences and as contrary to the spirit of the constitution,” and 
the ceremony was therefore prohibited ; Mére de Belloy and her 
community, however, renewed their vows privately and with 
more than usual fervor. 

Material want was now added to spiritual trial, the convent 
revenues having been seized, and the promised government al- 
lowance not being yet paid, Mére de Belloy was obliged to ap- 
peal to the authorities, being ‘‘in extreme want.” In reply, two 
Municipals arrived at the convent and again interrogated the 
sisters as to their wish to leave or to remain in community, to 
which they all replied as before. 

After many pour parlers, the sum of about 2,887 livres was 
allotted to the nuns and paid, probably till the worst moment 
of the Terror, an act which speaks well for the. humanity of 
the Rouen Municipality. But in 1791, owing to the application 
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of the law and the Civil Constitution of the day, another and 
far greater difficulty assailed the nuns. Although the clergy of 
Rouen and its people remained heroically faithful, and flocked 
to the convents when the churches were no longer open to 
them, a Constitutional Archbishop * was appointed to the dio- 
cese, who, acting apparently in good faith, addressed a pastor- 
al letter to the convents, urging union and peace. Meére de 
Belloy, however, was able to understand and escape this subtle 
danger. She had very soon to make another strong protest 
against the next iniquitous law, by which the convent chapels 
were to be closed to the public. Some communities thought it 
right and prudent to submit, but Mére de Belloy, fearing that 
a voluntary submission might be interpreted as a tacit acquies- 
cence in the Civi] Constitution, refused to obey the order, and 
the authorities were forced to chain and nail up the door of 
the chapel themselves. Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, hearing 
of this new decree, sent leave to the religious communities to 
admit the public to their chapels through the convents. 

At the close of the seventeenth century the convents of the 
Visitation at Rouen had been among the first to honor the 
Sacred Heart of our Lord. Mére Gréfié, Blessed Margaret 
Mary’s friend and former Superioress at Paray-le-Monial, had 
governed, for a time, the “second” convent, and had done 
much to propagate the devotion in both houses. It was she 
who in later years petitioned Pope Clement XI. to institute the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart throughout the whole order. The 
Chapel of the Rue de Beauvoisine became the centre of an 
association in honor of our Lord’s Divine Heart, while the re- 
ligious had also been instrumental in publishing a book on the 
devotion which had a widespread circulation. 

In 1724 two holy nuns of this same house, Mother Marie 
Agnes Gréard and her sister, obtained that the Sacred Heart 
should be publicly honored in the cathedral, where a chapel 
was richly decorated and became a centre of the devotion. 

When trouble came, Mére de Belloy, following the holy tra- 
dition of her house, placed all her confidence in that Divine 
Heart, the refuge of all who suffer. The Feast of the Sacred 
Heart, in 1791, fell on Friday, July 1, eve of the Visitation. 


* Abbe Louis Chanier de le Roche, Constituted Bishop of the Seine-Inferieure, only re- 
mained in the see fora few months. He had erred in good faith and was later created Bishop 
of Versailles, when he published a pastoral in which he acknowledged and deplored his former 


error. 
VOL, LXXXIV.—52 
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“This coincidence came as a flash of light, a ray from heaven 
to Mére de Belloy,” and, with the consent of her superiors, she 
resolved to make an Act of Reparation, by fixing this day for 
the Solemn Renewal of Vows, which had been prevented by 
order of the authorities in the previous year. The nuns, ac- 
cordingly, assembled on this day at the first Mass, between 
five and six o’clock, and when, says one of the sisters, ‘‘ we 
renewed all our vows” in a loud voice before the Blessed 
Sacrament, we implored the Lord “to hearken to the pleading 
of his Adorable Son, from whom we expect everything—for the 
Church, for the State, for the King, and for myself in particu- 
lar, Amen, Amen, Amen.” These words were added to the 
Book of Vows after the ceremony, together with notes by the 
other religious. In hers Mére de Belloy declares that she has 
renewed her vows “ privately several times during the year, and 
has now done so in the Heart of Jesus this Ist of July, 1791.” 

Sister Jeanne Leseur writes: ‘‘ May this Divine Heart serve 
us as refuge and defence for time and eternity”’; and another 
sister adds: ‘‘ My tears supplied the place of my voice.” In 
the following year, 1792, Mére de Belloy, wishing again to honor 
the Sacred Heart in some special way, and to help souls to 
suffer in union with it, republished the little book before men- 
tioned. It came out on the very eve of the Terror, and by a 
coincidence exactly a hundred years after its first appearance. 

The total destruction of the religious houses was now im- 
minent. After decreeing that no persons should receive govern- 
ment grants who did not “swear to maintain liberty and 
equality,” the Convention proclaimed that all orders and congre- 
gations were ‘“‘extinguished and suppressed.’”’ This law, to- 
gether with that prescribing that the sacred vessels of the 
churches should be removed to the mint, enabled the Munici- 
palities to seize the treasures of the convent chapels also—and 
on the morning of September 28 the order was carried into ef- 
fect at the Rue de Beauvoisine. The long Proces Verbal describ- 
ing a visit of the Municipal officers is preserved with all its de- 
tails of pillage. 

By an act of special grace, for which we can but be thank- 
ful, the library was spared and sealed up, after the nuns had 
been permitted to take out some books for their own use, and 
in this way the precious MSS. and papers of the convent were 
saved. On the next day the faithful religious were turned out 
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of their home, ‘‘September 29: Sortie des Religeuses,; on les a 
contraint.”’* They left in tears, Mother Delehaye as Procura- 
tor remaining to the last. It was ten o’clock at night before 
she crossed the threshold for. the last time, and overcome by 
emotion she fainted and had to be supported to a conveyance. 
More than a century has passed since this pathetic scene. 
The chapel] has disappeared, and the convent itself is now the 
Antiquarian Museum of Rouen, but before entering the inner 
courtyard, which has kept its ancient aspect, the visitor may yet 
see, in the outer wall, a square stone which commemorates the 
foundation of the nun’s choir, in the year of grace 1641. 


‘Alas for Zion, ’tis a waste: the fair 
The holy place—where once our sires 
Kindled the sacrifice of praise and prayer.” 
—Newman. 


The religious, now obliged to wear secular dress, sought 
shelter in different parts of Rouen. <A few returned to their 
families, but the greater number lived in groups in lodgings. 
Mére de Belloy and seven sisters seem to have taken refuge in 
the centre of the town, from whence they watched with anguish 
the desecration of their convent home. There was one treasure 
which Mére de Belloy determined to save if possible, and which 
has a special interest also for us. This was the body of St. 
Clare, Martyr, which had been given to Queen Mary of Modena 
by Pope Innocent XII,, and which she had presented to the | 
Chapel of the Visitation as a token of her love for Mére Marie 
Louise Croiset, whom she had known at Chaillot. Mére de Belloy 
seems to have hazarded an appeal to the authorities, for it was 
decreed that the costly shrine should be put up for sale, and 
the holy body given over to the bishop to be buried. The 
then (Constitutional) Bishop of Rouen, Monseigneur Gratien, 
however, returned it to the care of the religious, and later 
Mére de Belloy was able to recover another precious reliquary 
and some of the pictures and other treasures belonging to the 
convent and its chapel. Meanwhile the Sisters strove to keep 
their Rule in the world as far as possible; and their ecclesias- 
tical superiors, seeing the difficulties of the times, drew up a set 
of instructions, of which a MS. copy bears the title “‘To the 
Religious newly dispersed in the world, 1792.” 

*MS. Journal de Horcholle. 
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The nuns were soon to experience fresh dangers. As the 
Terror reached Rouen, and domiciliary visits became frequent, 
one of these deserves special mention. Sister Arsene de Le- 
zeau had retired to her mother’s house, where the well-known 
piety and the wealth of the family drew upon them the attention 
of the Revolutionists. One morning very early some officials 
were seen approaching the house. Sister de Lezeau’s first thought 
was for the Blessed Sacrament, which was concealed in a room 
in which Mass was offered. She ran to the spot, and, after 
adoring our Lord, she placed the ciborium on her breast, and, 
gathering her shawl round her to conceal it, went to open the 
door. The Commissionaries searched the house in vain, and 
finding no priest withdrew. Sister Lezeau, ever trembling for 
her Divine Treasure, had, out of respect, eaten nothing, and 
when dusk came she sought out the priest who served the 
house, and, as she was still fasting, she was rewarded by his 
giving her Holy Communion. As the danger increased, Mére 
de Belloy was forced to move outside the city to a farm at 
Surville belonging to the family of one of the lay sisters—Sister 
Madeleine Naase. She took with her the precious relics and 
convent treasures. Here one day she was pursued by the Rev- 
olutionists, and sought refuge in a field where the high corn 
concealed her from view. When the men had left, her friends 
went to the spot and found the mother on her knees praying as 
calmly as if she had been in her own cell. She was never to 
be called to face imprisonment in her own person, but her suf- 
ferings, obscure and wearing, were heightened by continual 
anxiety for her daughters, many of whom shared all the hor- 
rors of the time. Our countrywoman, Sister Anne Wollaston, 
seems to have been the first victim. She was seized on the 
twenty-fourth of October, 1793, and other names soon followed. 
Five religious were found in their lodgings in the Rue Eau de 
Robec, who, together with two lay sisters, were shut up in the 
former convent of the Gvavelines (the English Poor Clares). 

Six of their sisters soon joined them, headed by the vener- 
able Mére Delehaye, who, with her fervent spirit, encouraged 
them all to suffer. ‘‘These men cannot hurt our souls, they 
belong to God,” she would say; ‘‘let us be entirely his, my 
dear sisters, and fear nothing,’’ and “ however dark my dun- 
geon, if only I can see heaven through a little hole, I shall be 
happy.” At last the number of Visitation nuns assigned to 
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the prison amounted to eighteen, and when the Gravelines were 
unable to contain the victims, they were moved by a curious 
coincidence to the ‘“‘second”’ convent of their order, now also 
a prison. 

Here the religious were under the charge of a female gaoler, 
Frangoise Sercieuse, who was a great character; she is described 
as ‘‘half-woman, half-soldier—with an iron temperament and 
a heart of gold.” She is supposed to have solicited her ardu- 
ous post in order to be able to save, or at least to alleviate, 
the miseries of the prisoners, and she proved a true friend to 
the religious, although obliged, outwardly, to threaten and 
abuse her zonnes, as she called them. She was seconded in 
her work of mercy by an Ursuline lay sister and a good widow 
woman, who managed to enter the prison as tradespeople. It 
was owing to them, no doubt, that a priest was found to come 
every Sunday, at the risk of his life, to offer Mass in a room 
high up in the old Capuchin monastery just opposite the con- 
vent. A white handkerchief placed at the window warned the 
prisoners of the moment of the Elevation. 

Our space does not permit us to followin detail the course 
of events till the prison doors opened and the nuns were re- 
united to their beloved mother. ‘‘ Never, no never, my sisters,” 
exclaimed those who had not shared their imprisonment, “ will 
you know what we have suffered.” On her side, Mére de 
Belloy had endured cold and hunger besides her habitual ill- 
health, and now the joy of reunion was soon overcast for her 
by the loss of Mére Delehaye, who died like a saint in March, 
1796. 

For twelve years the nuns led a life of poverty and uncer- 
tainty, supporting themselves by the making of syrups, and 
other little industries, until the moment came when they were 
able once more to open a school for young girls.. During these 
years Mére de Belloy kept up an affectionate correspondence 
with her stepmother, confiding to her all her trials. In spite 
of the difficulties of the time, Madame de Belloy sent her what- 
ever help she could, which the venerable Monseigneur de Bel- 
loy supplemented by a generous gift. His appointment to the 
see of Paris was a gleam of joy in these dark days that must 
have rejoiced his niece. 

On Palm Sunday, 1802, the venerable prelate was solemnly 
installed at Notre Dame. When he gave his blessing to the 
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crowd outside, “‘his countenance was so noble and beautiful,” 
we are told, that it touched the people and all bowed respect- 
fully. Mére de Belloy, who had borne the burden and heat of 
the day, lived just long enough to see the restoration of the 
religious houses. On November 21, 1806, after fourteen years, 
the Sisters of the Visitation resumed their habits, and solemnly 
renewed their vows in presence of the Archbishop of Rouen, 
Cardinal de Cambacerés. Of the original community sixteen 
choir nuns, six sisters of the white veil, and two novices sur- 
vived to witness this happy day, and to contrast it with the 
same touching ceremony on the eve of the Terror. - 

In virtue of a dispensation necessary in the stormy days of 
the Revolution, Mére de Belloy had remained Superioress all 
these years, but in May, 1807, the cardinal judging that the 
moment for an election had come, it was conducted with all the 
usual formalities. Meére de Belloy was deposed, and, according 
to the custom of the order, ‘‘ made the acknowledgment of her 
faults with touching humility.” A few days later the venerable 
religious was re-elected, ‘‘to the great joy of all the commu- 
nity who had had the happy experience of the rare talent for 
government of this excellent mother.” Mére de Belloy, how- 
ever, was nearing her reward. On December g she was taken 
ill in the convent chapel, and, thinking she was dying, begged 
not to be removed. “She preferred to die before the Blessed 
Sacrament, rather than to be alone at that suprerme moment.” 
She lingered, however, for ten days, tenderly watched by her 
daughters. Even in her delirium her words, like those uttered 
by her saintly foundress, showed her love of the Rule: ‘‘ Marie- 
Exactitude—Fidélité a l’ observance,” were some of the words 
heard and treasured by the nuns who nursed her. When Ex- 
treme Unction was proposed, she thought the time had not yet 
come, but when Holy Viaticum was brought to her, the pres- 
ence of the Blessed Sacrament roused her to perfect conscious- 
ness. 

This ‘‘ very worthy daughter of St. Jane Frances” had now 
reached the term of her earthly pilgrimage, and on December 
19 she peacefully expired, leaving to us the memory of a holy 
and valiant woman. 





Rew Books. 


Pedagogy is making vigorous ef- 
PEDAGOGY. forts towards becoming an exact 
science; and it is rapidly progress- 
ing towards its goal, though it is not yet within sight of it. 
Some of its promoters are tempted to devise short cuts to fa- 
cilitate the march. One of these devices is to assume that the 
evolution theory is a complexus of scientifically verified fact; 
and that, consequently, the obscure realm of infant and child 
psychology is a counterpart of the development of the race 
from a state of bestial savagery. The infant represents the 
troglodyte—and if you study first the habits of animals, and 
next that distinguished personage, you have the key to the 
problem of how to treat the child in the kindergarten. This is 
the basic postulate of the point of view presented in a series 
of lectures addressed to mothers by a high school principal of 
Detroit.* This lady seems to accept the Spencerian philoso- 
phy of man as incontrovertible knowledge. It is, then, some- 
what surprising to find that, rather inconsistently with her con- 
fidence in that great man’s powers of speculation, her ideal of 
education is so to train the child that he shall in manhood be 
a devout worshipper of God, and a worthy Christian—we should 
have expected that an enlightened agnostic, relegating God to 
the Unknowable, would have been the finished ideal to be de- 
sired from such a beginning. Apart from this feature, there is 
much sound advice and instruction in these pages, which will 
repay the study of a teacher. We cannot say whether the phi- 
losophy of the origin of man ‘laid down, without reserve, by 
this lady, prevails among those who are directing and molding 
the pedagogics of our public schools. If it does, the fact in- 
dicates that the atmosphere of our normal schools is not favor- 
able to Catholic faith, and that young Catholics exposed to it 
need to possess a solid, thorough, and enlightened knowledge 
of Catholic doctrine. 


Another work,t coming from what, academically, is a higher 


* The Point of View of Modern Education. By Harriet B. Marsh, LL.B. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Company. 

t The Making of a Teacher. A Contribution to Some Phases of the Problem of Religious 
Education. By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: The Sunday-School Times Company. 
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source, encourages the hope that views hostile to fundamental 
dogma are not universally accepted by pedagogists in non- 
Catholic circles. The work we refer to is The Making of a 
Teacher, by a professor of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The volume, which is a fairly large one, is intended to aid 
Sunday-School teachers to a thorough understanding of the 
task before them. It discusses the ways in which knowledge is 
acquired, the methods of developing the pupil’s faculties, en- 
listing his attention, and stimulating his desire for knowledge. 
Several chapters are devoted to the consideration of the special 
demands of the Sunday-Schoo]l. These are the most interest- 
ing and suggestive ones in the volume. Probably it will be 
said: What has the Catholic Church to learn from outsiders 
relative to the conducting of a Sunday-School? This question 
is not very relevant, and might be displaced for one that is: 
Can Catholic teachers learn anything from outsiders? The 
Church thought that they could, when she set her doctors to 
appropriate the philosophy of Aristotle. It is not rash to say 
that a great number of our Sunday-School teachers would 
gratefully welcome any assistance that would equip them to 
better discharge the noble work to which they so gladly give 
their time, and for which they, very frequently, have enjoyed 
no proper preparation—/as est ab hoste doceri. 


All professors of moral science and 

PASTORAL MEDICINE. all priests on the mission ought to 
By O’Malley and Walsh. provide themselves with the Zs- 
says in Pastoral Medicine,* by Dr. 

O’Malley and Dr. Walsh, and published by Longmans. In a 
magazine like THE CATHOLIC WORLD, it is impossible to go 
into the details of a book like this; and so we will confine 
ourselves to saying that this volume is the best and most com- 
plete in its subject-matter that we have ever seen. All the 
moral questions that arise in connection with the origin of life, 
with human co-operation with the creative purpose of God; 
the questions regarding responsibility that are suggested by in- 
ebriety, hysteria, neurasthenia, epilepsy, suicide, and hereditary 
criminality, are discussed here with scientific competence in a 
high degree, and in an English style of admirable clarity and 


* Essays in Pastoral Medicine. By Austin O'Malley, M.D., and James J. Walsh, M.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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power. There are, besides, chapters on the signs of approach- 
ing death, on the precautions that a priest should take in in- 
fectious cases, on school hygiene, and on certain responsibilities 
which should rest upon the conscience of those about to marry. 
The last essay is, appropriately, in Latin. ‘‘ De Impedimento 
Dirimente Impotentiz.” We think that the chapter on ectopic 
gestation would be modified somewhat if the authors took ac- 
count of the Inquisition’s negative reply to the question: 
‘‘Utrum aliquando liceat e sinu matris extrahere foetus ectopi- 
cos adhuc immaturos, nondum exacto sexto mense post con- 
ceptionem ?”’ This response, given in 1902, makes much strict- 
er the previous ruling of 1898 which our authors quote. 
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Born in Burgundy, in 1381, of 
poor parentage, Colette Boéllet en- 
tered, at an early age, the order 
of Poor Clares. Socially and reli- 
giously the times were unsettled; and the external disturbance 
had penetrated even into the cloister. Colette early began a 
movement for the reform of those convents of the order which 
had renounced their early charity. Like all reformers, she met 
with much opposition. Even after her death, party spirit so 
far influenced the judgments passed on her that she was re- 
proached with having fallen into schism by her adhesion to 
Peter de Luny, who claimed the tiara under the title of Bene- 
dict XIII. But it was a difficult matter, even for learned men, 
to say who was the true Pope just at that moment—even the 
Councit of Constance was not able to decide the question—and 
the simple Franciscan nun was justified in following the obedi- 
ence which France at large supported. The present biogra- 
phy * is not a mere transcript. The author has had access to 
documents that were unknown to preceding biographers. 


LES SAINTS. 
SAINTE COLETTE. 


M. Jean Giraud, professor at Bes- 
HISTORY AND CHRISTIAN ancon, who took an_ honorable 
ARCHAEOLOGY. place among living historians by 

his L’Eglise Romaine et les Ori- 

gines de la Renaissance three years ago, has just given us a 
very interesting and valuable volume } comprising eight histori- 


* Sainte Colette. Par André Pidoux. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
t Questions d'Histoire et d'Archéologie Chrétienne. Par Jean Giraud. Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre. 
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cal essays, chiefly on medizval subjects. The first chapter dis- 
cusses the perpetually important topic of religious persecutions ; 
two others deal with the moral doctrine of the Albigenses and 
the Cathari; another investigates the relations between St. 
Dominic and St. Francis of Assisi; this is followed by a tribute 
to the archzologist de Rossi; and the last three are on St. Peter 
in Rome, Roman relics in the ninth century, and the spirit of 
the Catholic liturgy. All these topics are approached in a spirit 
of sound scholarship, tempered with an ardent attachment to 
the Church, and a desire to bespeak an apologetic word for 
her. 

That the Church dealt severely with the heretics of the 
Middle Ages, M. Giraud freely acknowledges. He quotes popes, 
councils, canonists, and theologians to illustrate the received 
medizval principle that heresy was a crime deserving confisca- 
tion, imprisonment, and death. Two considerations, however, 
he bids us keep in mind in passing judgment in this matter: 
first, the men of that time did not have and could not have 
our modern notions of religious liberty. To statesmen as well 
as to churchmen, in those ages, heresy was an execrable offence. 
And the second consideration is that many of the heresies pro- 
ceeded against with fire and sword, were really monstrously im- 
moral, and threatened the integrity of family and national life. 
The Albigenses, for example, taught and practised suicide, liber- 
tinism, and contempt for marriage. They held that oath-taking 
and the destruction of human life were always and absolutely 
wrong. And as for the Consolamenium, or initiation into the 
Cathari, it was a sacrilegious travesty on Christian mysteries. 

The essay on St. Peter’s presence in Rome ends with the 
well-justified assertions that St. Peter’s Roman apostolate is 
based upon a constant tradition which we can trace to the 
second century, that no other Apostolic Church ever contested 
this claim of the Roman Christians, and that only a handful of 
modern students venture to call it any longer in question. 

The treatment of Roman relics is very interesting. From a 
very early period of Christian history pilgrimages poured into 
the city on the Tiber, as to a new Jerusalem, a “holy city,” 
in literal truth. Naturally the pilgrims wished to take back 
with them some souvenirs of their visit, and what souvenirs so 
precious as the relics of martyr and apostle! The Roman 
clerics did all in their power to meet this pious wish, and so 
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industrious were they in collecting the holy memorials that no 
pilgrim went away unsatisfied. An unpleasant feature of the 
matter was, unfortunately, that the spirit of traffic entered into 
the transaction, and this, of course, cast a shadow upon the 
devotional side of this naive exhibition of faith. But in this, as 
in the other subject that we referred to, we must not judge 
that age by ours. 


INTRODUCTION TO Judging from this volume,* the 
PHILOSOPHY. students of Columbia are to be 


By Fullerton. congratulated upon enjoying the 
advantage of possessing a professor 
of philosophy whose characteristics are general soundness of view, 
depth of thought, lucidity, and rare powers of exposition. We 
know of no other book in English that can compare with this 
one as a manual to help the beginner over the difficulties which 
beset him in his first adventure into the unfamiliar world of 
metaphysical abstractions. As to the views entertained by the 
author on the pivotal questions of philosophy, it will suffice to 
say that a single essential modification, and some not essential, 
would suffice to bring them into complete harmony with the 
principles of scholasticism. The professor is a realist who holds 
that “the plain man’s belief in the activity of his mind, and 
his notion of the significance of purposes and ends, are not 
without justification.” As may be inferred from his position 
on this subject, he is also a theist; and he delivers a straight 
and rapid thrust into the gaping seam in the armor of Spencer- 
ian agnosticism. Similarily he puts far from him the lately fash- 
ionable method of treating ethics as a mere descriptive science 
—a method very convenient for those who, by relegating God 
to the region of the Unknowable, render it impossible for them- 
selves to give any reasonable account of the basis of duty and 
the value of righteousness. A surprise of the book is to be 
found in its treatment of the doctrine of free-will, where the 
position of all who hold that doctrine is mistaken to mean that 
the defender of free-will must maintain that free actions are 
motiveless and causeless. The gratuitousness of this charge is 
sufficiently demonstrated—not to pass beyond the catalogue of 
students’ elementary text-books—in Maher’s Psychology. 


“An Introduction to Philosophy. By George Stuart Fullerton, Professor of Philosophy in 
Columbia University, New York. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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The spirit of the work is that of moderation, sobriety, and 
fairness toward those opinions from which the author dissents. 
The latter quality is particularly conspicuous in the exposition 
given of idealism. It may be remarked that this exposition is 
one of the best instances of the professor’s skill in helping the 
beginner over a difficulty; for, probably, the young student 
finds no greater crux in his path than to get himself, provision- 
ally, into the idealist’s point of view. The author’s fairness may 
be estimated by comparing with the contemptuous language of 
many writers, his appreciation of formal logic: ‘‘ He who studies 
logic in the proper way is not filling his mind with useless facts ; 
he is simply turning the light upon his own thinking mind, 
and realizing more clearly what he has always done rather 
blindly and blunderingly. He may completely forget the Bar- 
bara, Celarent, Darii, Feriique prioris; and he may be quite 
unable to give an account of the moods and figures of the 
syllogism; but he cannot lose the critical habit if he has once 
acquired it.” For sober -good sense the following passage de- 
serves to be pondered on by many writers who too complacently 
accept at their face value the flattering encomiums passed on 
their works by friends whose loyalty gets the better of their 
discrimination. Atter pointing out the fact that those who un- 
critically embrace the views of some ‘‘school” are prone to 
ignore the benefits that they might derive from an examina- 
tion of their position from an outside standpoint, the author 
says: ‘‘ What intensifies our danger, if we belong to a school 
which happens to be dominant, and to have active representa- 
tives, is that we get very little real criticism. The books that 
we write are usually criticized by those who view our posi- 
tions sympathetically, and who are more inclined to praise than 
to blame. He who looks back upon the past is struck with the 
fact that books which have been lauded to the skies in one 
age have often been subjected to searching criticism and to a 
good deal of condemnation in the next.” 

After noting with satisfaction Professor Fullerton’s stand 
against scepticism and agnosticism, in the outline of his posi- 
tion on ethics and religion, we expected to find him insist that 
the immortality of the soul is a fundamental question which 
cannot be ignored in philosophy—but we were disappointed. 
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The indefatigable author of this 
DICTIONARY OF PHIL- extensive volume* has given us 
OSOPHY. already too many substantial proofs 

By Abbe Blanc. of his erudition and industry for 

the present work to excite the 

surprise which it would create if it bore on the title page any 
other name than that of M. Elie Blanc. It consists of over 
twelve hundred large, closely-printed pages. The body of the 
work contains over four thousand articles, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, giving short biographies of philosophers, brief outlines 
of philosophic systems, explanation of philosophic terms, and 
covering the entire field of philosophic thought. Naturally, 
extreme concision is here the rule. And when the immense 
scope of the work is considered, one is surprised to find so few 
shortcomings in it. Its most perfect feature is, as might be 
expected, scholasticism; -the student will seldom consult it in 
vain, and the information he will get is accurate. The list of 
French writers is very full; the Germans, too, cannot complain. 
For the names of the English world it leaves a good deal to 
be desired. There are many omissions in the lists of the works 
given for some authors; and frequently the orthography stands 
in need of correction; the biographical notes, too, are some- 
times misleading, even where Catholic writers of note are con- 
cerned. The haphazard character of the American part of the 
dictionary is evident from the fact that the list for the entire 
nineteenth century contains only the following names: Emerson, 
Draper, Henry James, William James, Carus, Fiske, Baldwin, 
Stanley Hall, Zahm. If Draper is included why not White? 
Royce and Ladd are not less distinguished than Fiske and 
Baldwin. Where is Brownson? And Henry James among the 
philosophers is like Saul among the prophets. 


The generous space of five vol- 
A HISTORY OF MODERN umest has allowed Mr. Paul to re- 
ENGLAND. late, with satisfying fullness of de- 

By Herbert Paul. tail, the course of English public 

life from the close of Sir Robert 

Peel’s official career in 1846 till the formation of the Unionist 


* Dictionnaire de Philosophie Ancienne, Moderne, et Contemporaine. Par L'Abbé Elie 
Blanc. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 

tA History of Modern England, By Herbert Paul. In Five Volumes, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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government of 1896. His reason for selecting 1846 as a start- 
ing point is that Peel’s retirement “‘ marks a turning point in 
English history.” ‘It broke up political parties, and disorgan- 
ized public life. Toryism disappeared for a generation, and for 
some years the Whigs held the field as the only possible gov- 
ernment.”’ The admiration which Mr. Paul expresses for the 
minister who ‘“‘put the Lord’s Prayer into an Act of Parlia- 
ment,’’ by the repeal of the corn laws, would suffice to indicate 
among which political party, just now, we might look for Mr. 
Paul himself. Though he does not quite conceal his liberal 
colors, which peep out in many a place, as, for example, when 
recording the triumphs of Gladstone, passing judgment on some 
episodes in the career of Salisbury, or recording the tergiver- 
sations of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain towards Home Rule, Mr. 
Paul holds the scales of history with a fairly impartial hand. 

In his conception of the task of the historian he follows 
Acton, rather than Seely who laid down the principle that the 
historian is concerned with man only as a citizen, or, in other 
words, that history should be purely political. Accordingly’ 
Mr. Paul, though, necessarily, political events occupy the greater 
part of his time, gives his attention to religion, literature, and, 
though in a very limited measure, to. purely sociologic and 
economic affairs. As one would expect from so eminent a lit- 
erary critic, his record of the chief authors and works of the 
period are well worth their room; and the reader is disappointed, 
when he comes to the last decade of Mr. Paul’s period, to find 
that this feature is absent. 

In his estimate of men, Mr. Paul shows a genial tolerance 
for the weakness of human nature and, usually, ‘“‘ considers men 
from their own point of view, before passing judgment upon 
them.”’ In some rare cases he permits us to see that, though 
he sets high store by religious and moral ideals, he is infected 
with the widespread indifference to dogmatic religion, which has 
grown so rapidly in England since the appearance of The De- 
scent of Man and of Essays and Reviews. When he touches 
upon American affairs, he gives no grounds for hostile criticism 
from this side of the water; and his treatment of the Irish 
question, in its long gamut of change during this entire period, 
evinces his willingness to admit that Ireland is a standing re- 
proach to the wisdom and capacity of England’s statesmen. 
His narrative is wonderfully full; one might safely say that no 
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event or name of sufficient public importance to have received 
any repeated notice from the newspapers of the day is passed 
over here without, at least, the notice of an allusion. Often, 
indeed, the indication is rather a reminder to those who know 
than information for those who do not. Allusions of this kind 
are frequently conveyed in a phrase, sometimes in a word. 
For example, how much suggestion is contained, along with a 
little sly humor, in the parenthesis of the following sentence: 
“If there was one thing which Carlyle disdained more than 
practical politics (apart from literary copyright), it was ecclesi- 
astical controversy.” An examiner setting a paper to test the 
general information of candidates might bring out copious an- 
swers from Macaulay’s “schoolboy,” by calling for annotations on 
; the italicised words in the following sentences, which are sam- 
| ples of hundreds that appear in the work: ‘‘ Louis Napoleon 
did not relish the sight of a battlefield, even after a victory,” 
“Henry Thomas Buckle was a very clever man with a pro- 
digious memory, who read every kind of books, zxcluding dic- 
tionaries.”’ ‘An office which the Duke (of Wellington) would 
certainly have declined with even more than his accustomed em- 
phasis.” ‘‘ He was a type of the Whig country gentleman tem- 
pered by Downing Street, which has seldom been a fertile com- 
bination.” 

Mr. Paul’s comments on public men and parties are keen 
and incisive; his narrative vivid, terse, and clear. The general 
style is midway between the severe classic stateliness of Mor- 
ley’s Life of Gladstone, and the easy, gossipy flow of Justin 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times. With very little dis- 
sertation, no rhetoric, a good sprinkling of wit, recorded and 
first hand, this history may be read for enjoyment as well as 
for information. 



































This excellent little volume* con- 
THE HUMANIZING OF THE tains an able defence of the Cath- 
BRUTE. olic philosophical doctrine that the 

By H. Muckermann,S.J. difference between the human and 
the animal soul is, contrary to the 

evolutionist theory, qualitative and irreducible. Father Mucker- 
mann defends his thesis by a comparison of the specific activi- 
ties of man with that of the lower animals. His method is one 

















* The Humanizing of the Brute. By H. Muckermann, S.J. St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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that could, with great advantage, be applied to many other 
philosophical questions. For, instead of remaining within the 
charmed circle of scholastic proof, he boldly steps out and, with 
a competent equipment in the science of biology, meets the 
adversary on his own ground. -Familiar with the results ob- 
tained by many investigators of animal instinct, and drawing 
extensively from the accurate knowledge acquired on the sub- 
ject by Father Wassman, S.J., who was, we believe, his teacher, 
he arrays a convincing mass of cumulative proof to show that 
brute animals never display any grasp of finality, nor ability to 
make use of tavorable circumstances to obtain a definitely con- 
ceived end. When all our philosophy is revivified by being 
brought into touch with science, as Father Muckermann has done 
here, it will have a chance of getting a respectful hearing, 
which will be refused to it as long as it is content to rest on 
the physics and biology of Aristotle and his disciples. 


The omission from this title * of 

ROBERT SOUTHWELL, S.J. the designation martyr, indicates 
By 1. A, Taylor. that we owe to a stranger’s pen 

this truthful and forcible sketch of 

the most widely known and most interesting of the heroic band 
that gave their lives for the faith under Elizabeth. For this 
very reason it is all the more valuable as a testimony to the 
holiness and heroism of a love that was stronger than death. 
How far removed the writer is from any sympathy with the 
motives which impelled Southwell and his companions to court 
certain, cruel deaths out of love for their faith, may be judged 
from the following passage: ‘‘If to declare implacable war 
against existing institutions, whether spiritual or temporal, and 
to set himself in open opposition to the law of the realm, ren- 
ders a man a legitimate subject for chastisement, it can scarcely 
be denied that Southwell, no less than others of the band of 
Jesuits who visited England during Elizabeth’s reign, fully de- 
served it. For the explicit aim of their mission was the over- 
throw of the religion by law established, and not improbably 
included, in many cases, a secret hope that the Protestant 
Queen might be implicated in its fall.” The answer made to 
to this view by the martyrs themselves, in words often, and 
more eloquently in their life and death, was that Christ alone 

* Robert Southwell, S.J., Priest and Poet. ByI. A. Taylor. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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had the authority to establish a religion, and that we must 
obey God rather than man. 

It would be amusing, were it not pathetic, to observe the 
unconcealed perplexity of the writer at the spectacle of any one 
looking forward, as did Southwell, to death as the crown of 
his ambition—to death, ‘‘which is generally regarded as the 
crowning calamity that can befall mankind.” 

Notwithstanding its aloofness from sympathy with Southwell’s 
cause, this short biography does full justice to the holiness of 
the man, to his remarkable and winning character; and does 
not slur over the baseness of the creatures who hunted him to 
his death. The simple style of the narrative sets forth, more 
adequately than would florid periods, the grandeur of the man 
and his deeds. Nothing could be added to the unaffected pa- 
thos of the words which describe the close of the glorious trag- 
edy: ‘‘ The halter had been placed about his neck, when a minis- 
ter standing by interposed” (Southwell had just made his pro- 
fession of faith). ‘‘‘ Mr. Southwell,’ he said, ‘you must explain 
yourself. For, if your meaning be according to the Council of 
Trent, it is damnable.’ But the time of controversy was over 
for Southwell. ‘Good Mr. Minister,’ he replied, courteous to 
the last, ‘give me leave. Good sir, trouble me not. For God’s 
sake, let me alone’; adding only another simple declaration of 
his faith, . . . A few more English prayers—humble peti- 
tions that, even now, he might not fail in the conflict—and turn- 
ing tothe more familiar Latin, he forgot, we may believe, those 
who stood by, and addressed himself to God alone. Then mak- 
ing the sign of the Cross, he said again: ‘‘In manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum’; and the cart was drawn 
away.” 

This is a collection of the popular 

MOON FACE. short stories* of the author. Of 

By Jack London. varying interest and merit they 
seem, by the natural limitations 

of the short story, to hinder the powers of the author from 
coming into full play. We had just read White Fang for en- 
tertainment when to read this collection became a duty. While 
still under the spell of London’s fine sustained story of wolf 
life we failed to experience any impression from these short 
ones. Probably the best of the lot is the ‘‘ Minions of Midas,” 


* Moon Face. By Jack London. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
VOL, LXXXIV.—53 
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a weird account of the appalling persecutions of a wealthy 
man, by invisible representatives of the wage slaves. Here 
there was considerable room for the expression of Mr. Lon- 
don’s socialistic leanings. In the “Shadow and the Flash” we 
have two rivals, one of whom made himself invisible by a chem- 
ical treatment which rendered him absolutely black, while the 
other accomplished the same result by having himself made 
perfectly transparent. ‘‘ The Planchette” runs into the realm 
of spiritism, where there are tables that possess the power of 
prophecy. The other contents are “‘ Moon Face,” “ The Leop- 
ard Man’s Story,” ‘‘ Local Color,” ‘‘ Amateur Night,” and “ All 
Gold Canyon.” 
The introduction to this transla- 
STUDIES IN SOCIALISM. tion* is quite as interesting as are 
the essays of Jaures, the active 
leader in French Socialism. The merit of the whole volume is. 
not in any new matter, so much as in the calm, direct way 
that things are stated. It is one of the most satisfying pre- 
sentations of the fiery subject that one can find. 

It may displease the ultra-radical, for the volume lacks any- 
thing on such foreign accessories as free love, atheism, and ir- 
religion. But the honest enemies of Socialism will be glad to. 
see Socialism stated in its strongest form. Only when Social- 
ism throws off everything foreign to its economic kernel, will 
it be able to compel its opponents to discriminate in their at- 
tacks on it. These present studies are proof that, in some 
ways, Socialists are beginning to recognize the fact that it will 
pay best to educate the public on Socialism alone, and not on 
ethics, theology, and religion. 

When we read, for instance, that. Socialism aims to assure 
“to every citizen, without exception, the right to life by means. 
of work; that is, the right to labor and to the full product of 
his labor’’; “to make every citizen a part owner in the capi- 
tal of the community,” as a step toward social justice; when 
we read again that ‘‘ Socialists do not hope to distribute wealth 
equally among all the workers”; that ‘‘some hierarchical group- 
ing of the workers seems almost inevitable”; that “ natural dif- 
ferences in comforts and pleasure” would result from natural 
differences between man and man; that ‘‘ some scale in material 
rewards there must be in order to mark degrees of excellence’’; 


* Studies in Socialism. By M.Jaures. Translation and Introduction by Mildred Minturn, 
New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons, 
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when we read such lines in a Socialist work, we realize that 
Socialism is working into a newer form of expression. 
This volume of Jaures’ essays, now given in English, is bound 
to attract much attention. 
This novel* has appeared as a 
THE TRAINING OF SILAS. serial in the Ecclesiastical Review. 
By Rev. E. J. Devine, S.J. It has a strongly didactic purpose, 
which is gracefully draped in a 
thin suit of fiction. In a small town, where there are some 
Catholics of importance, the public library committee has re- 
solved to extend the library by adding a quantity of religious 
denominational books. Father Sinclair sees the danger, and 
proposes to establish a Catholic library. How he convinces 
some lukewarm persons of the need for the step, how the funds 
are raised, and how two of his staunchest helpers fall into 
matrimony—for the demure, deliberate gravitation of the one 
towards the other could hardly be called love—is related with 
enough plausibility to hold the attention of tastes that do not 
demand the stimulation of the dramatic or sensational. The 
writer’s recompense for his work is his opportunity to explain 
the value of the Index, and to offer some sound advice on the 
choice of books. 
Borrowing her groundwork from 
MIRIAM OF MAGDALA. the Gospel, and using the novel- 
By Mullany. ist’s privilege of revealing the in- 
most thoughts of her characters, 
this writer t gives us an amplified history of Mary Magdalen, 
into which are introduced many of the chief scenes of the 
Savior’s life—The Cleansing of the Temple; the Raising of 
Lazarus; the Trial of Christ; the Crucifixion; and the Resur- 
rection. Tender sentiment, poetical imagination, more remark- 
able for its power over detail than for dramatic force, are the 
writer’s strong points. The style is strengthened by the apt 
introduction, as often as possible, of the language of the Gos- 
pels. There is no attempt at archeological accuracy; and the 
writer seems to believe still in the exploded legend that con- 
nects Mary Magdalen with the church of Marseilles. With her 
inventiveness and easy flow of elegant English the author is 
capable of achieving greater things than the present. 


* The Training of Silas. By Rev. E. J.{Devine, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t Miriam of Magdala, A Study. By Katherine F. Mullany. New York: The Magdala 
Company. : 
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The orthodox must consign this 

TOLSTOI ON SHAKESPEARE, book* to perdition, and anathe- 
matize its author as a litdrary 

iconoclast steeped in guilt inexpressible. His sin is to over- 
throw the statue of Shakespeare and smash it into pieces. His 
disagreement with the established opinion about Shakespeare is 
not the result of an accidental frame of mind, nor of a light- 
minded attitude towards the matter, ‘‘ but is the outcome of 
many years’ repeated and insistent endeavors to harmonize (his) 
own views of Shakespeare with those established amongst all! the 
civilized men of the Christian world.” The outcome of his en- 
deavor has been a “‘ firm, indubitable conviction that the unques- 
tionable glory of a great genius which Shakespeare enjoys, and 
which compels writers of our time to imitate him, and readers and 
spectators to discover in him non-existent merits—thereby distort - 
ing their esthetic and ethical understanding—is a great evil, as is 
-every untruth.” Proceeding to give reasons for his belief, Tolstoi 
analyzes, at some length, ‘‘ King Lear,’ and the judgments which 
he draws from this play he supports by subsequent references 
to many of the others. He finds grounds for condemning Shake- 
speare as coarse, incoherent, inconsequent, unnatural, and devoid 
of any fine artistic sense. He next attacks the estimate made 
by Gervinus of Shakespeare’s philosophy of life; and he argues 
that it is debasing because it corresponds to the irreligious and 
immoral frame of mind of the upper classes of Shakespeare’s 
time. The false worship of Shakespeare, Tolstoi holds, has had 
a pernicious influence on life and literature, especially on the 
drama. When men have freed themselves from this idolatry 
they ‘‘ will come to understand that the drama which has no 
religious element at its foundation is not only not an important 
and good thing, as it is now supposed to be, but the most 
trivial and despicable of things. Having understood this, they 
will have to search for, and work out, a new form of modern 
drama, a drama which will serve as the development and con- 
firmation of the highest stage of the religious consciousness 
in man.” If this reformation could be achieved, even at the 
sacrifice of our boundless faith in the almost superhuman genius 
of Shakespeare, “ ’twere a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
The occasion which prompted the Russian philanthropist to 
set his lance in rest against the Shakespearian idolatry was the 


* Tolstoi on Shakespeare. A Critical Essay on Shakespeare by Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. M. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
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appearance of Mr. Crosby’s article on the attitude of Shake- 
speare towards the working classes. This essay is added here 
as an appendix, together with a letter of similar tenor from Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Crosby charges the great dramatist 
with being a courtier and, pretty nearly, a flunkey, with little 
but contempt for the toilers in the humbler walks of life; and 
in support of his charge he arrays a formidable body of quota- 
tions from the plays. Characteristically, Mr. Shaw would dis- 
rate Shakespeare and place him in the second rank; for he 
would reserve the first order of literature for those works “in 
which the author, instead of accepting the current morality and 
religion ready-made without any question as to their validity, 
writes from an original moral standpoint of his own, thereby 
making his book an original contribution to morals, religion, and 
sociology, as well as to Jdelles lettres.” 

Rebellion against the sovereignty of Shakespeare is bad 
enough. But this wicked Russian anarchist in the depths of 
iniquity finds one deeper still. He actually talks as if some of 
us would be greatly embarrassed if called upon to show some 
reasons for the judicious, enlightened, independent conviction 
that we all piously profess concerning Shakespeare’s eminence 
as moral philosopher and teacher of mankind, as well as the 
king of poets. 

Here a young tourist, or, rather, 

OFF TO JERUSALEM. pilgrim, takes us into her confi- 

By Marie Agnes Benziger. dence and allows us to read a 

diary * which she kept of her visit 
to the Holy Land in 1903. She started from Trieste, with a 
party of Austrian pilgrims, on the 7yrolza, September 2, touched 
at Corfu September 4, and landed at Jaffa September 8. Amer- 
ican pilgrims who make the voyage under less happy circum- 
stances will envy the party of the TZyrolia, who were able 
to assist every day at Mass celebrated on deck, where a statue 


‘of the Blessed Virgin could be seen attached to the main mast. 


The diary notes, with the fidelity of a Baedecker, every point 
and spot of interest from the start till the return to Einsideln 
September 23. The life on shipboard, the scenes at the holy 
places, the feelings of the writer, are related with a winning 
naiveté, which ‘confirms her assurance that the papers were not 
originally intended for publication. Though she modestly re- 
fuses to enter into competition with other pens, which have 
* Of to Jerusalem. By Marie Agnes Benziger. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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described the scenes through which she has passed, she evinces 
good capacity for observation and for describing whatever came 
under her notice. There are many more pretentious books on 
the same topic which, though they may be more learned and 
critical than. this one, fall short of it in the power of making 
a stay-at-home reader realize what-a journey to the Holy 
Land is. 
This is a novel* of the melodra- 
THE COURT OF PILATE. matic type, woven around the sa- 
By Hobbs. cred history of the Gospels. We 
fear that the author did not con- 
sult his qualifications for the task. He lacks the depth of re- 
ligious feeling which guided safely Lew Wallace over this danger- 
ous ground. He has not been at much pains to saturate him- 
self with the historical knowledge of Jew and Roman which is 
indispensable to any one who would write anything that a 
person of taste could read with enjoyment on this subject. 


A series of essayst on literary 

FRIENDS ON THE SHELF. men and literary topics—Hazlitt; 
By Bradford , Torrey. Edward Fitzgerald; Thoreau; Ste- 
venson; Keats; Anatole France; 

Verbal Magic; Quotability; The Grace of Obscurity; In De- 
fense of a Traveler’s Note Book; Concerning the Lack of an 
American Literature. Mr. Torrey is not biographical, nor does 
he undertake any systematic criticism of the authors’ work. 
Endowed with sound taste, and a fine literary touch, he pro- 
nounces, in a desultory review of the man’s life or work, much 
sound common-sense judgment upon his methods or his pro- 
ductions. These essays, or lectures, are somewhat in the man- 
ner of Mr. Birrell, in his Men, Women, and Books, though there 
is none of Mr. Birrell’s obvious pursuit of epigram and wit. 
Occasionally there is a touch of humor, usually at the expense 
of some omniscient or dogmatic critic, or at the affectation of 
connoisseurship by people who talk a good deal about litera- 
ture. An example: ‘‘ Over his (Stevenson’s) grave, almost be- 
fore his body could be lowered into it, there rose the inevita- 
ble buzz of critical surmise and questioning. Human nature is 
impatient. It believes in ranks and orders, and must have the 
labels on at once. Were Stevenson’s books really great, it de- 


* The Court of Pilate. A Story of Jerusalem in the Days of Christ. By Rae E. Hobbs. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
t Friends on the Shelf. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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sired to know—as great as those of such and such another 
man’s? Or were his admirers—whose regrets and acclamations, 
it must be owned, made at that minute a pretty busy chorus— 
setting him on too lofty a pedestal, and stirring about him too 
dense a ‘dust of praise’? A few disinterested souls seemed 
surely to believe it, and were in great perturbation accordingly. 
To listen to them one might have supposed that the very foun- 
dations were being destroyed. And then what should the 
righteous do? They need not have troubled themselves. The 
world will last a long time yet, and our little breath of praise 
or blame will blow itself out and speedily be forgotten.” Per- 
haps Mr. Torrey’s ré/e could not be better described than in 
his own words: ‘‘I am writing simply as a lover of poetry, 
‘uninstructed but sensitive,’ not as a critic, having no sem- 
blance of claim to that exalted title—among the very highest, 
to my thinking, as the men who wear it worthily are the rar- 
est; great critics, to this date, having been fewer even than 
great poets; but I believe, or think I believe, in the saying of 
one of the brightest of Frenchmen ’’—and he quotes the saying 
of, we believe, Anatole France, that the good critic is he who 
telates the adventures of his own soul among che/s-a’euvre. 


A good English novel* of the old 
BY THE ROYAL ROAD. Miss Austen family sitting-room 
By ‘* Marie Haultmont.’’ type, written by a woman who 
understands women, and does not 


strive to carry her analysis of the masculine soul much below 


the surface. She introduces us toa circle of well-bred people, 
but not to the frivolously fashionable. The heroine and her 
stepsister are the daughters of an Oxford scientist who, we 
are given to understand, had not been kind to his first wife, 
and is not a model of uxorious tenderness to his second wife, 
a Frenchwoman. Three or four girl acquaintances, one of 
whom is not honorably scrupulous in her ways, two eligible 
bachelors, one English, the other French, whose aspirations, 
though they do not clash, are, by the persons most interested, 
interpreted to do so—these, with their cousins and their bro- 
thers and their aunts, are the chief personages of the drama. 
There is no psychologising, no character problem, and the ac- 
tion is free from sensationalism. There is remarkably little ref- 
erence to national scenery, or any life not strictly essential to 
* By the Royal Road. By ‘‘ Marie Haultmont.” St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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the filling out of the plot—and not the faintest provocation to 
a smile from the first page tothe last. Yet the book is by no 
means a solemn one. It will hold the attention of the reader 
who enjoys good story-telling in a subdued key. There is a 
religious motive, but it is not obtruded; and, therefore, all the 
more likely to make a favorable impression. 


This admirable series of little trea- 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION. tises on questions of apologetics, 

_ history, ethics, etc., has been en- 

riched by the addition of several new numbers.* Like all the 

others, each one is a masterly dissertation written by a scholar 

who thoroughly possesses his subject, and usually treats it so 

as to draw from it light upon some of the vexed topics of the 

day, or to meet some present needs. The volume last named 

below is an admirable example of methodic exposition and 

criticism. 

This useful little manual f for moth- 

THE CARE OF CHILDREN. ersand nurses has reached its fourth 

edition. Like the previous editions, 

the present one evidences clearness, conciseness, and simplicity. 

The scope of this volume, however, is somewhat wider; the 

question of tood, up to the tenth year of the child, is dwelt 

upon; the subject of digestion and infant feeding claim more 
attention; and helpful weight charts have been added. 

The book is well proportioned, about two-thirds being given 
to the subject of feeding—by far the most vital matter in the 
life of the child. 

Some of the subjects dealt with in the remainder of the 
book are bathing, treatment of eyes, mouth, and skin, growth, 
dentition, sleep, ailments, and simple diseases; also toys and 
the nursery. 

The unread mother will find this work a useful guide; the 
trained nurse and the trained mother will be grateful for the 
methodical and intelligent presentation of the problems which 
they must meet. 


* Science et Religion Series. La Divinité de Jesus-Christ et  Enseignment de St. Paul. Par 
H. Couget. La Divinité de Jesus-Christ—La Catachése Apostoligue. Par H. Couget. Le 
Clergé Rural sous 1’ Ancien Régime. Par A. Georges. Comment Rénover L' Art Chrétien. Par 
Alphonse Germaine. Le Concile de Trent et la Réforme du Clergé Catholique au XVIe. Siécle. 
‘Par P. Deslandres. Le Christianisme en Hongrie. Par E. Horn Epicure et l'Epicurisme. 
Par H. Legrand. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
t The Care and Feeding of Children. A Catechism for the Use of Mothers and Children’s 
Nurses. By L. Emmet Holt, M.D., LL.D. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co, 
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Current Events, 


The day for the assembling of the 
Russia. new Duma is drawing near, and 
good hopes may be entertained 
that the large portion of the earth’s surface taken up by the 
Russian Empire will soon be delivered from the evils involved 
in autocratic government. Strange to say, so contrary is it to 
the ways of the possessors of power, it is the Tsar’s iron and 
unshakable will, M: Stolypin testifies, to abolish the bureau- 
cratic system. The reason for this is, perhaps, to be found in 
the fact that, as so often happens, the system is his master and 
he its subject. However that may be, the result will be to deliver 
the millions of Russia from an intolerable system—a system 
which, after having destroyed in life all that makes it worth 
living, is proving itself inadequate to maintain even bare physi- 
cal existence. Vast districts of Russia are being devastated by 
famine. Hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children 
are in danger of dying from starvation. In the province of 
Samara alone, out of a population of 3,000,000, 2,000,000 are 
absolutely destitute, and will require support for seven months. 
Six or seven other provinces are in the same condition. The 
government is taking steps to relieve the distress, but the heart- 
lessness of its officials renders it doubtful whether the funds 
applied for this purpose will not be confiscated on their way. 
The revelations made by General Kouropatkin, as to the con- 
duct during the Russo-Japanese War, render it impossible to 
entertain much hope. It is only in the re-organization which 
seems to be at hand that a prospect of amelioration can be 
found. The task of the government is, in fact, an impossible 
one. As M. Stolypin asked: ‘‘Do my accusers imagine it is 
easy to administer an Empire embracing one-sixth of the globe, 
and at the same- time to make laws for it?” Such being the 
task, he went on to declare that it was not unnatural to sup- 
pose that he and his colleagues were anxious to disburden them- 
selves upon the Duma, and he declared it to be an abominable 
falsehood that the government intended to abolish the next 
Duma. Nor would it exercise any pressure upon the electors; 
they would make their choice with perfect freedom. No alli- 
ance had been formed with any reactionary party. 
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At the present stage of the elections it is scarcely worth 
while to analyze the results so far attained. The elected have 
to pass through a four-fold sieve, so anxious is the Tsar to 
attain the best of advisers. It seems, however, so far as an 
opinion can be formed, that these best will not be supporters 
of the present ministry. It is to be hoped that they will be 
more prudent and far-sighted than were their predecessors, and 
not expect to secure in a day what happier countries have only 
secured by centuries of toil and struggle. If the newly-elected 
members will confine themselves to the part assigned to them 
for the time being, and discuss and amend, to the best of their 
ability, the bills which have been prepared during the past six 
months for improving the condition of the peasantry, the work- 
men, the Jews, the Poles, the Lithuanians, and of the other 
agrarian elements of the population, no excuse will be given 
to the selfish exploiters of the people to interfere. 

Is it too much to hope that those who have suffered this 
long degradation will be wise enough to take the right course, 
to deliver themselves from its continuance? As things are now, 
the laws which guarantee personal freedom, as that freedom is 
understood in Russia, have been suspended in order to check 
assassination, pillage, and incendiarism. At the will of a gov- 
ernor any individual may be arrested and sent out of the pro- 
vince. And yet murders are committed in broad daylight with- 
out let or hindrance. Nothing can save the person who is 
condemned by the Terrorists. General Pavloff, recently mur- 
dered by them, knowing that he had been condemned to 
death, took the utmost possible precautions, lived in a govern- 
ment house, surrounded by specially chosen attendants, never 
walked in the streets, and took exercise in a back garden. It 
was, however, all in vain. Moreover, the worst of these crimes 
meet with general approbation. Such are the conditions under 
which the new elections are taking place. Something better 
is wanted for a remedy than a merely representative assembly. 
Russia, says a writer in the Novoye Vremye for January 1, 
1907, ‘‘is the poorest and most ignorant of countries. Mighty 
masses of the people are on a level of a barbarism which is 
scarcely higher than that of the epoch of the Vandals.’”” What 
is to be expected of the most faithful representatives of such 
a people? The more faithful they are, the less fitted for 
service will they be. But as of individuals, so also of nations, 
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the destinies are in the hands of the Most High; and as his 
providence is, at last, providing these down-trodden masses an 
organ of self-expression and self-assertion, we may hope that 
he will guide them in the use they are about to make of it. 

It may very well be that the masses are not so barbarous 
as the writer in the NMovoye Vremye declares them to be. They 
certainly are not educated—and whose fault is that? But, as 
will appear from the instructions (a copy of which we give 
below) sent by peasant constituents to their representatives, 
they are not destitute of good Christian sentiments. ‘‘We 
peasants, believing in Christ, desire to express our great pity 
towards all prisoners, and know well how and why our Save 
ior Christ was crucified and his disciples persecuted. We see, 
too, in our time how fighters for the people’s freedom suffer 
for us. Eternal glory to them.” 

Contrary to all expectations, the revenue of Russia has 
proved so large that no external loan will be required; and 
this will give the government an unlooked-for independence; 
we hope it will not lead to undue exaltation. No change has 
taken place in the relations with Foreign Powers, the artificial 
cloud concocted by newspaper writers as to trouble with Japan 
having been dissipated. In fact, the unwonted backward step 
involved in the evacuation of Manchuria has been taken before 
the appointed time, although a much larger army has been left 
in Eastern Siberia than was ever there before. 


The elections for the new Reich- 

Germany. stag have taken place. The fol- 

lowing list of its manifold parties, 

and of their strength, shows what a difficult task it is either 
to manage it, or for itself to manage itself. The Catholic 
Centre, the numbers of which the government hoped to diminish, 
has returned with increased strength, having 105 members in- 
stead of 104, and remains the strongest party in the Reichstag. 
The two Conservative parties come next, returning 83 members 
instead of 74; then the National Liberals, with 55 instead of 51 
members; then the three Radical sections, numbering, with 
the Independent Liberals, 51 instead of 36. The Social Demo- 
crats follow and they have only 43 members instead of 79. 
Their defeat has been the most striking feature of the election. 
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The Anti-Semites include 23 deputies belonging to the Eco- 
nomic League and the Agrarian League, together with six be- 
longing to the Reform Party, and number 30 instead of 21. In 
the last Reichstag there was one Dane, and the same is true of 
the present Reichstag, while one Lorrainer appears for the first 
time. There are 20 Poles instead of 16, 7 Alsatians instead 
of 1, while the Guelphs, on the contrary, have fallen from 5 
to 1. So that in a house of 397 members, there are no less 
than 18 parties and sub-parties, while 17 deputies profess them- 
selves to be unattached. It will be seen that there is room 
for endless permutations and combinations. As the Poles and 
the Alsatians usually act with the Centre, the combined Catho- 
lic voting power will be about 134. 

The Catholic party has come out of the contest victorious 
over all the efforts of the government to overthrow it. In order 
to defeat it, the lower class of politicians declared that it was 
subservient to Rome, and tried to bring into action the same 
national feeling which has worked so disastrously in France. 
Nothing, however, but the blindest prejudice can fail to see 
that the Catholic party is the best supporter of the things 
which make for the well-being of the nation. Nobly inde- 
pendent of the government, it is yet willing to support it in 
questions of religious education and in its economic policy, but 
to extravagant schemes of Weltpolitik, of naval or military ex- 
penditure and increase of taxation, and above all to all attempts 
to increase the irresponsible personal power of the Emperor or 
to limit that of the Reichstag or to restrict the suffrage, it 
offers a resolute resistance. Deeply grieving at the attitude of 
the candidates put forward by the party in these latter powers, 
certain Catholics, enamored of power and privilege, brought 
forward opponents in ten constituencies. Their opposition, 
however, produced no result. The Centre stands as the repre- 
sentative of the mass of working class people who form the back- 
bone of every nation. 

The position of the Catholic party in the new Reichstag is 
clearly shown by the following statement of the balance of 
parties which appeared in the Kdlnische Volkszeitung. There 
will be four possible combinations. (1) Centre and Conserva- 
tives; (2) Centre and Liberals of all shades; (3) Centre, Radi- 
cals, and Social Democrats; (4) Conservatives and Liberals. In 
the first combination the Centre continues to be indispensable 
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for maintaining the economic policy of the last Reichstag. In 
the second coalition it can help to carry out a comprehensive 
programme of social reform. It will sympathize with the anti- 
Semitic group in promoting the interests of the handicraftsman 
and the small shopman, and it will champion the cause of the 
working classes and will compel the reluctant National Liberals 
to come into line in regard to factory and workshop legislation. 
The third majority, composed of the Centre, the Radicals, and 
the Socialists, will form a bulwark against any attempt to en- 
croach upon popular rights, to alter the Constitution, or to 
tamper with universal suffrage. From the fourth combination, 
that of the Conservatives and the Liberals, the Centre stands 
aloof. This combination could only be brought into action in 
order to support extravagant schemes of Weltpolitik and con- 
sequent fresh taxation. The Centre will be glad to be outside 
a coalition of that sort. 

Although the Centre remains undiminished in number, the 
defeat of the Social Democrats has enabled the government to 
triumph on the question which led to the dissolution of the 
late Reichstag. If the Colonial vote were to be proposed again, 
the government would succeed, and this accounts for the re- 
joicings which have taken place, and forms the justification for 
the Kaiser’s declaration that his people have proved that they 
know how to ride. Whether the government will prove able 
to ride the discordant teams of Conservatives on the Right 
and Liberals and Radicals on the Left, the one wishing to 
maintain and even to increase the power of the Sovereign, and 
the other wishing to restrict it still further, is left to the future 
to reveal. 

The defeat of the Social Democrats was, of course, the most 
striking feature of the elections. What was the cause and what 
will be the’ result are questions of supreme interest. It was 
quite unexpected, for the party had been growing in strength. 
The divisions which had developed within its own ranks, due 
to the claim of autocratic power by its leaders, the contempt 
shown by it for all who offered opposition to its proposals, 
its exultation in the success heretofore attained, the rude- 
ness of the manners of its members, and the endless speeches 
they were in the habit of making, together with their dominat- 
ing pessimism, contributed to its downfall. One immediate re- 
sult of the election will be to leave the government free to 
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act as it pleases in Colonial affairs. Great efforts have been 
made by the new Colonial official in charge, Herr Dernburg, 
to show both that the Colonies are necessary and that they 
have cost very little. The elections seem to show that the 
country endorses this view. 

By a treaty recently concluded between Prussia and Den- 
mark certain results, involving considerable hardship to children 
who have been born in the frontier districts of Schleswig, which 
were annexed by Prussia after the war of 1864, have been re- 
moved. In consequence of arrangements too technical to ex- 
plain here those children were not regarded as Prussian sub- 
jects, and in Denmark they were not allowed to count as Danes. 
By the new Treaty the Prussian government will allow all chil- 
dren born of Danish “ optants”’ before 1898 to acquire Prussian 
nationality on the usual conditions and on their own applica- 
tion, so that they need no longer remain in the condition of 
the man without a country. 

The Emperor has personally intervened to check the luxu- 
rious habits of army officers. His own menu is very simple, 
consisting only of soup, fish, joint, vegetables, and cheese, with 
a plain red or white table wine, and a glass of German cham- 
pagne with the joint. At a mess dinner which his Majesty re- 
cently attended he was very much annoyed by the delicacies and 
the French champagne and other expensive wines that were 
served at the table, and has accordingly taken stringent meas- 
ures to make the officers of the army conform to the example 
of the simple life set by their commander-in-chief. 

Lése-majesté is a very serious offence in Germany, and many 
persons have to suffer for what we should look upon as no of- 
fence at all. The Emperor has recognized that certain hard- 
ships have been due to the administration of the law, and has 
issued an ordinance which, while it leaves to their fate those 
who insult members of the Royal House with premeditation, 
malice, and evil intent, exempts from the penalty of the law 
those who break it in ignorance, thoughtlessly, or hastily. The 
question has arisen whether the comic pictures will now be 
allowed to caricature his majesty. 

In contrast with this more liberal ordinance, in the speech 
from the Throne, on the opening of the Prussian Diet, it was 
intimated that measures were in contemplation for reinforcing 
the policy of the government in the Polish provinces of Prussia, 
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The serious state of affairs in those regions has shown clearly 
that German influence as at present exercised, cannot support 
itself without having recourse to further oppressive legislation, 
backed by force. ‘‘ The sight of my flock,’ Mgr. Stablewski, 
the late Archbishop of Posen, declares in his will just published, 
“being systematically driven from their rural possessions by 
the Prussian colonization Committee, has torn my heart to its 
innermost depths, and affliction and sorrow may perhaps have 
been the cause of my heart disease.’?’ The maintenance of the 
Polish national life in due subjection to the State, which the 
Archbishop believed to be his duty and his right to defend, 
the Prussian State seems determined not to permit. 

The need for more liberal methods of government in Frussia is 
becoming more keenly felt, and the Catholic members of the Diet 
are acting along with the Radicals in an effort to reform the ex- 
isting three-class system of election pronounced by Bismarck to 
be the worst in the world. Universal secret and direct suffrage 
will, if the proposals of the united Catholics and Radicals are 
adopted, take the place of the amazing methods which exist at 
present. And for the Reichstag itself, among the ranks even of 
the doctrinaires the voice of Professor Jastrow has been raised 
urging the adoption of the system of responsible government 
and the formation of two parties instead of the bewildering 
array which now exists. 


Every difficulty which stood in the 

Austria-Hungary. way of universal suffrage in the 
Austrian half of the Dual mon- 

archy has been removed. The ideas which Metternich gave his 
life to combat throughout Europe have proved triumphant in 
his own country. Democracy is now in power, and has been 
actively aided to acquire this power by the Emperor himself. 
The Parliament has been dissolved and the new one shortly to 
be elected will be the first really to represent the voice of the 
people. It is worthy of note that among the opponents have 
been the Liberal Germans, while among its supporters have 
been large numbers of Catholics. A considerable accession of 
strength to the latter is expected as a result. In fact the Ger- 
man Liberals fear that they, who have hitherto treated their 
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opponents with contempt, will be crushed by the combined 
German and Slav Catholics, and are trying to set their house 
in order. What adds to their difficulties is that they have often 
made it all too clear that they have very little patriotic feeling 
towards the Austrian Empire, and that their heart is with the 
Germans who are under the German Kaiser. 

The measure for universal suffrage, for the carrying of which 
the present Hungarian government exists, has not yet been 
brought even before Parliament, but the way is now cleared for 
it, and its introduction will not long be delayed. Certain accusa- 
tions brought against the Minister of Justice, long a prominent 
politician of the Independence Party, caused, in part, the delay. 
Indeed, it was at one time thought that the Cabinet would have 
been shattered. The Minister, however, has resigned in order to 
clear himself in the Courts of Law. The other difficulty about 
the recruits has also been overcome. The way, therefore, for 
the measure of reform is now open. 


At the present moment the pros- 

France. pect is good for securing a modus 

vivendt between the State and the 

Church. There is a more extreme party prepared to treat the 
Church more harshly than even the present possessors of pow- 
er. The good which always comes out of evil has given the 
Church liberty, a liberty which, Cardinal Oreglia is reported to 
have said, the Holy Father values more than the four hundred 
millions of francs worth of property which-has been sacrificed. 
The supplementary Separation Law, passed in December, 
broke every bond between the Church and the. State. Even 
the 2,000 churches built out of private funds since the Revolu- 
tion have been confiscated, and the pensions for the aged clergy 
have been stopped. The position of thousands of the clergy 
has become truly pitiable. The Holy Father has issued an 
Encyclical in which he defends the action of the Holy See, 
pointing out that the aim of the government is to dechristian- 
ize France, and that the means adopted to secure this end are 
wholesale robbery. The Bishops of France have held a third 
Assembly, of which the chief practical outcome has been a pro- 
posal made by them that the clergy should lease the churches 
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for a term of years. Before the publication of this proposal 
the government had made a step towards a working arrange- 
ment by introducing a bill abrogating the notification of pub- 
lic meetings, thus rendering it possible for the clergy to use 
the churches without that notice which was disapproved by the 
Pope. If a notification should, however, be given by two per- 
sons in each parish, it would give the priest a legal right to 
use the church, and raise him above the position of a mere 
occupant. This bill has passed and is now law. To the pro- 
posals of the Bishops for leases of the churches M. Briand was 
on the whole favorable, although not in every particular. He 
has issued a Circular to the prefects, instructing them that 
leases may be granted upon certain conditions, and as the hier- 
archy is to be recognized in these documents, one great obsta- 
cle has been removed to the making of an agreement. Rumors 
have been current that the action of M. Briand is not looked 
upon with approval by._the Premier, and that the Cabinet might 
break up, but either there was no foundation for these rumors, 
or M. Briand has won over his chief. Negotiations are going 
on with the Bishops, but the matter has not yet come to a 
conclusion. As one result of the Separation Law, France has 
lost the cherished right of protection of the Church in the 
Turkish dominions. Many Italian convents have passed under 
the wing of the Italian Government. German convents and set- 
tlements have for some years been under the protection of 
Germany. 

Church matters have not occupied all the attention of the 
government. The workmen of Paris, who wished to demon- 
strate, have found in M. Clemenceau as unbending a master as 
ever Napoleon was. An income tax bill has been introduced, 
anc this is no delightful prospect to a people who already pay 
twenty per cent of their income by way of taxation. The social 
measures to which the government is pledged have not yet 
made their appearance. Many. supporters of the entente cordiale 
wish it to take the definite shape of linking England and 
France by means of a tunnel; thereby destroying Great Britain’s 
insularity. So much, however, do most of them love this in-~ 
sularity that it is very doubtful whether the tunnel will be made. 
The entente cordiale must not be too cordial. 
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The attachment of the people of 
Spain. Spain to the Church has mani- 
fested itself so clearly that Liberals 
of every shade, and there seem to be many, have abandoned the 
attempt to govern. A Cabinet willing to face the representa- 
tives of the people could not be formed. Power has now; been 
transferred to the Conservative party. A ministry has been 
formed by Sefior Maura. It consists of members of the Centre 
and Left wings of the party, to the exclusion of the Right. It 
proposes to devote itself to domestic questions as they demand 
serious attention, questions of administration, of taxation, of 
finance, and in Church affairs to show respect to the status quo 
and the Concordat of 1857. No change will be made in for- 
eign policy. There will be an election of a new Cortes in the 
spring. One of the first acts of the new ministry hasSbeen to 
issue a decree suspending trial by jury in the provinces of 
Barcelona and Gerona. The reason given for this step is that 
crimes committed with explosives have been so frequent of late 
that it has become impossible for the citizens to judge impar- 
tially. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (19 Jan): The text of the third Encyclical to the 
French Bishops and people, is described by the Roman 
correspondent as a crushing indictment of tyranny and 
injustice against the French Government. The anti-cleri- 
cal press has found but two points open to criticism— 
first what is called the vivacity of the Letter, and sec- 
ond the fact that no practical directions have been given 
to the French hierarchy. The Catholics of Huron 
County, Ontario, Canada, have decided to buy no more 
French manufactured goods, until the wrongs that are 
now inflicted upon the Church in France, have been fully 
redressed. 

(26 Jan.): A preliminary consideration of the “ New 
Theology ” of Rev. R. J. Campbell, a distinguished leader 
in the True Church Ministry. An important decree of 
the Sacred Council has been published by which it be- 
comes lawful for sick persons who have been in bed for 
a month, and whose quick recovery is not certain, to re- 
ceive Holy Communion even when they have broken their 
fast. This permission is granted twice a week to those 
who live in religious houses, and in houses where there 
is a private oratory for the celebration of Mass; and 
twice a month for others. 

(2 Feb.): The bodies of Cardinal Wiseman and Cardi- 
nal Manning have been removed from the cemetery at 
Kensal Green, London, and re-interred in the Crypt of 
Westminster Cathedral. Commenting upon Fr. Cuth- 
bert’s Life of St. Margaret of Cortona, the writer of 
Literary Notes says that it is surely not only a truer 
art, but a more faithful presentment of the facts of na- 
ture and the workings of grace, to show the good that 
still remains in the life of the sinner, and to recognize 
that, even after conversion, the saint is yet compassed 
with human infirmity. To Father Cuthbert the simple 
facts are amply sufficient. 

The Month (Feb.): Rev. Sydney F. Smith returns to the sub- 
ject of the French persecution. He exposes the aims 
and methods of M. Briand, summarizes M. Combes’ crit- 
icism of the present ministry’s legislation, and quotes 
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from the Encyclical of January 6 the Pope’s refutation 
of the sophism by which M. Briand has tried to justify 
his ruthless act of confiscation. The Editor questions 
the scientific {acumen of Messrs. Arago, Draper, White, 
and others, as displayed in their versions of an old story 
related concerning Calixtus III. Eleanor Macdermot 
presents a study of Titian’s paintings. 

The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): Tke real YELLOW PERIL 
is not China but seathen China. The danger that threatens 
is to be averted through a Christian Chénese church. 
Writing on ‘‘Some Modern French Literature,” six au- 
thors and six of their chief works are dealt with. M. 
Paul Bourget is placed at the head of the novelists. 
The ‘‘ Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles’’ is examined 
from the point of view of language and style. The 
Assuan Papyri: its discovery, publication, and contents, 
form an interesting article. The position of Assuan, 
philological questions, events, and persons contemporary 
with these papyri, and the social and religious conditions 
of the Jews in Egypt in the fifth century B. C., as seen 
in the papyri, are all clearly set forth. Writing on “A 
University for Cork” the writer maintains that the Church 
has a right to have the opportunity of building up its 
own members in their religious belief, and of training its 
own clergy for its ministry in a university. 

Etudes (5 Jan.): The leading article of this number is an ap- 
preciation of the life and work of Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
(20 Jan.): Fl. Jubaru contributes an historical study of 
St. Agnes. First he points out the widespread devotion 
that arose so rapidly in honor of this virgin martyr, and 
then gives a general account of Christian devotion in 
the fourth century in and around Rome. 

La Quinzaine (1 Jan.): In this and the following number George 
Fonsegrive pays fitting tribute to the memory of the 
late Ferdinand Brunetiére. The two articles comprehend 
a short sketch of his life and work, together with an appre- 
ciation of his influence in modern thought. The writer 
finds place to dwell at length on the master ideas in 
Brunetiére’s life, which finally led him from his hostile 
liberal position to his deep Catholic faith, He was 
a jidéiste, but not in the sense in which /id¢ism has 
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been condemned. ‘“ He thought that he had reasons for 
his belief, not scientific, but still true and solid reasons. 
The undeniable moral fact seemed to him to demand the 
religious fact, and he found the religious fact realized 
only in the Christian fact, in the fact of the existence 
of the Catholic Church.” Prince Tyan tells of the 
former influence of France in the East, especially in Syria 
and Egypt. 
(16 Jan.): Eight letters of Maine de Biran to Baron de 
Gerando open this number. L. Preisoni sketches the 
social, religious, political, and industrial condition of 
Siam. After making a passing mention of the French 
troubles, Louis le Barbier, gives a summary account of 
the religious conflicts in Spain, Germany, and Russia. 
His parting word is that “‘ even the least pessimistic have 
reason to look ‘into the future with legitimate unrest.” 
Christian Marcial cites history against the statement 
of Luther that St. Thomas was the first to use the word 
‘‘Transubstantiation.” The earliest reference to the idea 
of transubstantiation is found in the works of Pope 
Damasus (366-384), and this is followed by clearer in- 
stances up to the Lateran Council, when the term was 
practically canonized. St. Thomas was not born till ten 
years after the date of this council. 
La Démocratie Chrétienne (Jan.): Extracts which are taken from 
the discourse of Mgr. Delamaire, at Roubaix, show the 
policy of this enlightened prelate on present social prob- 
lems. In a recent tour through his diocese of Cambrai, 
he has made it his object to bring himself into touch 
with the principal Catholic workingmen’s associations, 
and with the persons who are directing these 
Verax discusses at some length, the “Law of July 13, 
1906,” which makes binding the observation of Sunday 
as a day of rest. His remarks concerning the disposi- 
tions which prompted the enactment of the law, and the 
consequences which will follow its enforcement, make the 
article worth a careful reading. M. Louis Marnay 
concludes his paper of last month on the question of 
“Legislation regarding Labor.” He here summarizes, 
for purposes of contrast with France, the labor regula- 
tions of other nations of Europe. Two Belgian bish- 
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ops, Mgr. Walravens, of Tournai, and Mgr. Mercier, of 
Malines, are quoted as favoring strongly the organization 
of Catholic workingmen’s associations. 

du Clerge Frangais (t Jan.): In a comprehensive paper 
on the social movement, M. Calippe discusses the neces- 
sity of social reform, the history of social development 
in Belgium, and the French labor law of 1906. 
This number contains two other articles of special in- 
terest: one on the life and character of Maurice Barrés, by 
M. Lecigne, and the other on moral arguments for the ex- 
istence of God, by M. Bernies. 

(15 Jan.): G. Michelet, reviewing William James’ Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience, confesses that the religious 
psychology of American thinkers wears a look of free- 
dom; one can discern that it is the product of a coun- 
try where every man has a very keen sense of his dig- 
nity and liberty, and is accustomed to think for him- 
self. But the empirical method which Mr. James intro- 
duces into religious research misses the inestimable value 
of transcendental and absolute principles. R. P. Hu- 
gueny studies the eschatological discourses in the Syn- 
optic Gospels, and comes to the conclusion that they 
offer no difficulty at all. Ch. Bujon advises French 
priests to introduce a radical change into their methods 
of Lenten preaching. 

Le Correspondant (10 Jan.): The Collective Labor Contract of 
July, 1906, has for its purpose the regulation and de- 
termination of the general conditions of contracts be- 
tween employers and employees who are members of la- 
bor unions. Albert Gigot maintains that the imposition 
on the workingman of the law as it stands is perilous. 
It will tend to render more acute the troubles between 
capital and labor, and to widen the already broad chasm 
separating employer and employee. Fenna de Meyier, 
a native of Java, but now of La Haye, contributes three 
sketches of Javanese life. The principal merit of these 
sketches, we are told, lies in the fact that they are unique, 
for nothing has ever been written on Javanese customs. 
(25 Jan.): The Russian student, with his long hair and 
ill-fitting military uniform, his mode of life, his hopes, 
and his accomplishments, is described by E. Blanc in the 
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second of a series of articles dealing with ‘‘ The Russian 
Crisis.” Highly intelligent and active students of social 
conditions, they have been the centre of the anarchistic 
movement since 1861. M. Blanc tells us that they are not 
patriotic. During the late war, it was not an unusual sight 
to see large numbers of them rejoicing in the defeat of 
Russian arms in Manchuria. Maurice Barrés, in his two 
works Sous l’Oeil des Barbares and Jardin de Bérénice, 
places the principles of conduct in the suggestions of in- 
stinct, in the results of natural sciences, or in the indica- 
tions of history. In a lengthy article M. Cazals criticizes 
such opinions and shows the emptiness of their claims to 
be the principles of all social and individual life. In 
an article entitled ‘‘The Twilight of Lutheranism,” the 
religion of Germany is severely criticised. There we are 
told that the hatred of the Savior is invading the sanc- 
tuary, and the belief of the people is waning. Scepticism 
is taught from the pulpit, and also the non-existence of 
moral obligation. The Lutheran clergy have lost their 
faith. ‘‘ How,” the author demands, ‘‘is it possible to 
teach belief without believing? Without Christianity 
how can these ministers preach it? Howcan they preach 
the Gospel without Christ? Yet the government closes 
its eyes to all this hypocrisy and permits the pastors to 
keep their positions, although they have deserted their 
faith. 

The Hibbert Journal (January): Arthur Lovejoy, professor of 
Philosophy in the Washington University of St. Louis, 
protests against the entangling alliance of religion and 
history, and thinks that religion should not make the belief 
in the occurrence or non-occurrence of specific loca] and 
temporal events any part of its essence. What the time 
really calls for is the general proclamation of the disso- 
lution of the ancient and entangling alliance between 
Christianity and detailed history. An article in French 
by Paul Sabatier gives his views upon the present reli- 
gious crisis in France and Italy. He says that there isa 
crisis in the Catholic Church caused by the opposition 
between two different conceptions of authority. Those 
who hold to the new view are not rebels, he says, but 
sons who, having ceased to be little children, are now 
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vexing their mother with questions hard to answer. He 
rejects the notion of those who think that the actual con- 
dition of things is due to an infiltration of Protestantism 
into the Catholic Church, and says that the ‘‘ young 
Catholic School” is doing good work in apologetics; and 
that M. Fogazzaro and M. Loisy, Padre Semeria and 
Pére Laberthonniére, the Archbishop of Albi and M. 
Klein are the most redoubtable adversaries that Protest- 
antism has ever encountered. Professor R. S. Conway, 
of the University of Manchester, writes on the Messianic 
idea in Vergil, and believes that the following ideas must 
be attributed to him: 1. That mankind was guilty and in 
need of regeneration; 2. That the establishment of the 
Roman Empire was intended by Providence to introduce 
an ethical movement; 3. That it was part of the duty of 
Rome to attempt the task; 4. That one special deliverer 
would be sent by Providence to begin the work; 5. That 
the work would involve suffering and disappointment; 
and that its essence lay in a new spirit, a new and more 
humane ideal. It was an accident that gave to the author 
of the Fourth Eclogue such authority among Christians 
that his teaching was studied as almost an integral part 
of the Christian revelation; but it was not an accident 
that his teaching was so profound, so pure, so merciful. 
Understood in the only way possible to the mind of the 
early centuries, that Eclogue made him a direct prophet, 
and therefore an interpreter of Christ; and it is not the 
deepest students of Vergil who have thought him un- 
worthy of that divine ministry. The Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall discusses the peril to the liberty of churchmen 
arising from the report made by the Committee on Ec- 
clesiastical Discipline. He approves of the report, inso- 
far as it enables the authorities to repress such Ritualis- 
tic vagaries and innovations as they think should be con- 
demned; but he does not wish the Church to be made 
narrower by the suppression of any of the recognized 
types of theological opinion within the pale, least of all 
of the most liberal and progressive type of opinion. 
His suggestion is that the weapons which the Commission 
have devised for the putting down of Ritualism are not 
in the least likely in the present state of opinion to be 
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used in a way which will bear hardly upon the great 
body of High Churchmen, but they are very likely, in- 
deed, to be used to enable the narrower High Church- 
men and others to turn out of the Church the more out- 
spoken representatives of broad-church opinion. Hugh 
MacColl says the central fallacy of all atheistical explana- 
tions of the phenomena of our universe is the tacit as- 
sumption that chance and design are antagonistic terms; 
that the presence of either factor in the evolutionary 
development of mind or matter necessarily implies the 
absence of the other. Without this assumption the rea- 
soning of the modern atheist falls to pieces. Yet the 
assumption is absolutely false. 

Religiost (Nov.—Dec.): F. Mari, writing on Babylonian 
and early Hebrew ideas of the future life, remarks the 
close resemblance: between the Arallu of the former 
and the Scheol of the latter as the abode of departed 
spirits. D. Battaini describes the Catholic revival in 
England in the nineteenth century. S. Minnocchi, 
reviewing Father Tyrrell’s Much-Abused Letter, admits 
that Father Tyrrell had considerable justification for 
publishing the volume, but sees in it a contradiction 
to the received theology of the Church. An anony- 
mous article calls attention to some mischievous super- 
stitions which have recently come under his notice. He 
mentions a French brochure entitled: Favors Obtained 
by the Protection and the Medal of St. Benedict, which is 
filled with puerile and repulsive quasi-miracles. In the 
second place is a begging scheme under the patronage 
of St. Expedit. Thirdly, we have a ‘‘Pious Union of 
Prayer to St. Anthony of Padua for Success in Studies,” 
to belong to which primary pupils pay Io centimes, 
grammar school children 25, and college students, 50. 
Help in examinations and recitations will be vouchsafed 
by St. Anthony to such as pay these divers tariffs and 
carry on their person a medal or image of the thauma- 
turge. Fourthly, the author says that the swallowing of 
holy pills by sick people—said pills consisting of tissue 
paper with this or that sacred writing imprinted thereon 
—is spreading widely, to the detriment of true piety. 
A hundred pills of the Holy Name at 35 centimes is 
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the present price. Fifthly, we find an Italian pious 
_ paper inculcating devotion to the virtue of santa stu- 
pidita, “holy stupidity.” Finally, there is not to be 
passed over a work for the souls in Purgatory, carried 
on by a French priest in Italy, one of the features of 
which is a collection of various fiery imprints of hands, 
fingers, etc., upon pieces of cloth, the walls of houses, 
and other places, which are alleged to have been pro- 
duced by departed spirits. This collection is called by 
the reverend father, the Christian Museum of Beyond 
the Tomb. 

a’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses (Nov.—Dec.): M. 
Loisy, reviewing Jensen’s book, which attempts to dis- 
cover elements of the Babylonian Gilgamesh epic all 
through the Old Testament and even in the life of 
Christ, admires the wonderful learning of the author, 
but dismisses his thesis as hopelessly untenable. The 
same reviewer defends himself against what he calls a 
stupid charge of P. Pesch, who said that Loisy main- 
tains that a thing can be false in history and true in 
dogma. M. Loisy acquits himself of ever having held 
such a position, and says distinctly that whatever is false 
in history is false everywhere. M. Loisy also notices 
Father Gigot’s recent book, and calls it the best teach- 
ing-manual in its province that has thus far been com- 
posed for Catholic students. P. de Labriolle studies 
Tertullian’s use of the argument of prescription. A. 
Dupin investigates the modalist interpreters of the Trinity 
up to the fourth century, and the controversies in which 
they were engaged. M. Masson begins a series of 
articles on the correspondence between Fenelon and 
Madame Guyon. 


























THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


EFORE a large and representative audience assembled in the Rideau 
Street Convent, at Ottawa, Canada, Seumas MacManus, the famous 
Irish writer, known for his stories of life in Donegal, made his appearance 
as a lecturer, on his first visit to Ottawa. A selection from Moore’s 
Melodies, charmingly rendered by Miss Beatrice Borbridge, opened the pro- 
gramme. 

Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick, who presided, introduced Mr. MacManus, re- 
marking that as a man and a writer he was characteristic of the best in the 
Irish people—a people of which they all had aright to be proud. Then the 
lecturer stepped forward. He speaks with a strong North of Ireland accent. 
One of his accomplishments is a mastery of Gaelic, a mastery so complete that 
he writes plays and other compositions in that language as fluently as in Eng- 
lish. His knowledge of Irish showed itself in a marked manner throughout 
his lecture. 

From the start he had won his audience. ‘‘ Irish Fairy Lore” was the 
subject, and he illustrated it with selections from his own works. Besides 
the fascination of his literary fame, he has rare qualities of delivery and 
power over the imagination of an audience not often so effectively combined 
in a public speaker. 

He commenced by describing the probable origin of the Irish belief in 
fairies—the transformation by the popular imagination of the Tuathade 
Danaan, prehistoric settlers, into gods, thence, in the course of centuries, 
into fairies—tiny in stature and gifted with supernatural power. The most 
popular explanation among the peasantry was that they were angels who in 
the great rebellion of Lucifer against the Most High took no sides, hence, 
exiled from heaven, spared hell, yet doomed to abide on the earth till the day 
of judgment. 

Mr. MacManus divided them into their differentclasses: the leprechaun, 
or fairy shoemaker, whom to find and hold without removing the eye assures 
one of hidden gold; the banshee, or family spirit, attached to the old Irish 
families, whose wail forewarns of death; the love talker, appearing to maids 
in the form of a lover, whose suit, if accepted, means death. Here the lec- 
turer quoted a weird ballad, ‘‘ The Love Talker,” by his dead wife, ‘‘ Ethna 
Carberry,” the most gifted poetess that the Gaelic revival has so far pro- 
duced. 

He then dealt with the popular bird myths—the corncrake ‘‘ that holds 
up the sky” (in its own estimation); the blackbird, of deceitful fame; the 
robin that saved Christ from the soldiers; the wren, king of all birds, though 
a cheat, that betrayed him, and is hunted therefore by the boys of the coun- 
tryside on St. Stephen’s day. He closed with a grand old legend from the 
Ossianic cycle of the Irish sagas—how Ossian, the warrior bard of the Fianna, 
returning from a sojourn of three hundred years in the enchanted land of 
Tir-na-n-og, finds Ireland Christian, and, after conversion by St. Patrick, is 
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shown by the saint his old comrades of the Fianna in hell, close pressed by 
the devils; how the tide of battle turned now to the one side, now to the 
other, according as the leather tug binding the flail wielded-by Goll Mac- 
Morna, the Fian. champion, held or broke; how Ossian watched the fight 
with the old soldier-spirit surging up within him, and, granted any wish he 
desired by the saint, beseeched him to ‘‘ give Goll MacMorna an iron tug 
to his flail.” 

Mr. MacManus’ selections illustrating his lecture were taken from his 
novel, A Lad of the O’Friels, different short stories, and his book of poems, 
Ballads of a Country Boy. At the close Mr. J. J. McGee voiced the au- 
dience’s sincere appreciation, with a good word for the Gaelic League, of 
which Mr. MacManus is a leading figure. 


* * * 


The d’Youville Reading Circle, of Ottawa, had an interesting meeting 
recently, when the regular subject of study was Allessan Filipepi, known as 
Botticelli. The spirit of his art, rather than a biographical sketch, was the 
aim of the study. It was shown from the analysis of his most famous works 
that he is a profound psychologist, a master of portraiture; a mere look at 
his pictures makes one sure he had a vivid imagination, a careful study of 
them shows that he could beclassical in his composition and yet retain what 
was best of the medizval traditions, that he was a poet and scholar as well as 
ar artist. 

The strong distinctive features that mark his Madonna, Melograna, and 
the Madonna of the Magnificat were pointed out. His Venus misses the 
Hellenic spirit. It was found easy to show how these works of art dwell on 
the same sore problem formulated in the opera of Tannhauser. These two 
pictuces are the expression of the chief problems of Humanistic philosophy ; 
the irreconcilability of the Hellenic and Christian ideals of life. 

While all the work of Botticelli illustrates the principle of: Art for life’s 
sake, not for art’s sake, the Nativity must forever be placed among the 
grandest creations in the world of religious art, though not perfect in tech- 

nique. It was painted after that memorable Shrove Tuesday sermon, in 
1490, when a spiritual tempest burst upon gay Florence and many artists 
threw their pagan pictures into the fire that was kindled by Savonarola. 
This picture of the Nativity is the only one Botticelli wanted to be judged 
by, it is the only one he ever signed. Thesignature runsthus: ‘‘ This pic- 
ture I, Allessandro, painted at the end of the year 1500, during the troubles 
of Italy, in the half-time after the time of the fulfilment of chapter xi. of 
Saint John, in the second woe of the Apocalypse, when Satan was loosed upon 
the earth for three and a half years. Afterwards he shall be chained and we 
shall see him trodden under as in this picture.” 

Botticelli died ten years after this. He was busy in those years with his 
illustrations for the Divina Commedia. Ona pleasant May day he died and 
was buried in his father’s vault in the Church of All Saints, at Florence. He 
was sixty-three years of age. 

Some books were mentioned for further study about this artist, who is so 
well known and loved through his work, but so little known in his life. 

M. C. M. 

















